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COMMENTARY 


TuEen anp Now. In an essay describing an imaginary 
London literary party, Mr Cyril Connolly asks, ‘Why is 
Mr Dylan Thomas still the youngest person present? 
Where are the under thirties?? The mood of considered 
pessimism which brought Horizon to an end (‘from now 
on an artist will be judged only by the resonance of his 
solitude or the quality of his despair’) is scarcely one the 
Christian can share: the absence of the artist is not the final 
disaster. But if one considers the situation of the writer who 
is a Catholic, the question must be, ‘Where are the under 
fifties?? There is hardly a Catholic using the English lan- 
guage for purposes other than commerce or controversy who 
had not already said all that he had to say fifteen or twenty 
years ago. We have, it is true, the celebrated novelists, and 
the refinements of casuistry have reached a public far wider 
than the moral theologians ever imagined. But the very 
success of the ‘Catholic novelists’? can obscure our real 
penury of serious critical writing. The theologians and the 
philosophers are, for the most part, engaged in their tech- 
nical work: the gap between the expert and the world be- 
yond his library is never easy to All. There is plenty of 
journalism, but even here the names are never new. 

It is salutary—to speak only of this review—to be 
reminded of what seemed possible thirty-three years ago, 
and the recollections of the first editor of BLackFriars in 
this issue provide the matter for an examination of con- 
science. A review should be the testing ground for the 
serious writer; his work demands the discipline of trial, and 
even the risk of error. There are many names among the 
contributors to this review who have never been heard of 
again; there are a few whose fame has grown (and they 
have since been often heard of elsewhere). That is as it 
should be, but there is no room for complacency in the 
present serious lack of writing which is Christian in inspira- 
tion and adult tn achievement . 

It may be said that the issues were simpler in the twenties. 
Certainly confidence is not wanting in the optimistic analyses 
of those years. There has since then been a war of para- 
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lysing consequence to the Christian, and the writer’s respon- 
sibility is immense within a context so tragic and so obscure. 
But the very depth of our disenchantment is the challenge 
the serious artist needs, especially so if his writing is not an 
aesthetic extra (it might have been ballet or the private 
verse of a group) but an attempt to interpret the need of his 
time. The dimensions of Christian hope are, for the writer 
not least of men, the corrective to a fashionable pessimism: 
De Profundis is never a dated theme. 

But what can we look for in 1953, when the profession 
of letters is the most difficult of trades; when, nevertheless, 
the opportunities for the Christian writer were never so 
many? To begin with, the handful of independent reviews 
which exist to serve the serious writer have a claim for a 
support which they are far from receiving. The writers, in 
their turn, must believe that their doubts and fears do not 
disqualify them from being heard. (And here one might 
reasonably expect the Catholic weekly papers, with their 
comfortable circulations, and—one supposes—their capacity 
to pay, to do much more to stimulate young writers, for 
whom three guineas in the hand is worth any amount of 
unspecified good will.) And the amateurism of so much 
‘Catholic writing’ deserves to be disowned. The public figure 
or the priest is not necessarily, or even usually, endowed 
with charismata of precision or style. 

If it matters that there should be an intelligent Catholic 
scrutiny of the world in which we live, if we believe that the 
truth of Christ was never so necessary as now, fulfilling the 
unconscious longings of the millions who seem without hope, 
then the vocation of the writer who has faith is of the 
highest importance. We expect him to have confidence, and 
he expects us to be willing to hear. During the last few 
months, the editor of this review has had the pleasure of 
meeting many of its friends (who are often also its critics). 
In London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Cambridge and Oxford, 
informal gatherings of BLackFrriars contributors have re- 
vealed a lively interest in what a review such as ours should 
be trying to achieve. But a review is not a one-way street: it 
caters for every sort of traffic, and in the end the passengers 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ‘BLACKFRIARS’ 
BERNARD DeE.any, 0.P. 


HE editor asked me to write something about how 

BLackFRIARS came into being. It was over thirty- 

three years ago and I am now six thousand miles 
away. So at this distance in time and place my task has its 
difficulties. I have little more than my memory to rely upon, 
and I feel like old Kaspar in Southey’s poem sitting in the 
sun indulging in reminiscences, perhaps as remote to many 
people as the Battle of Blenheim must have seemed to little 
Wilhelmine and her brother Peterkin. 

It was Father Bede Jarrett who decided to start the 
review and it must have been among the many schemes that 
filled his thoughts when he became Provincial at the end of 
the year 1916. The idea of such a review was by no means 
new. The Hawkesyard Review, which had been in existence 
for about twenty years, was an occasional review edited by 
the students at Hawkesyard and a kind of depository for 
their written efforts, literary, philosophical and theological. 
It began as a collection of manuscripts; later it appeared in 
typescript and finally blossomed out in the full glory of print 
three times a year. During Father Vincent McNabb’s prior- 
ship the students were actually printing it themselves on a 
hand press, and printing it well enough to win the praise 
of experts. The Review provided a training ground for 
aspiring writers whose contributions naturally varied in 
style and quality: it was just a family affair and strictly for 
private circulation only. There was another collection of 
manuscripts of a different kind, produced annually by the 
Hawkesyard students, called The Mince Pie. This was in 
lighter vein and gave the young mind an outlet for another 
kind of self-expression in the form of caricatures, burlesques, 
satires, lampoons and al]! that good-humoured tomfoolery 
so dear to undergraduates and schoolboys and other simple 
and child-like people. The antics and mannerisms of mem- 
bers of the community were held up to harmless ridicule 
and, as you may guess, this display of buffoonery was some- 
times feeble and crude, but occasionally reached a high 
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standard of humour, and some of the illustrations were ex- 
cellent and are still memorable. The Mince Pie no doubt en- 
couraged humility and the sweet charities of unspoiled 
innocence; but it had nothing directly to do with the 
Hawkesyard Review which took itself very seriously, and 
there may be those who will find fault with me for even 
mentioning the two in the same breath. 

Father Bede during his student days was a regular con- 
tributor to the Review. I cannot remember whether he was 
ever actually editor, though it is likely enough. Anyhow he 
was a keen collaborator and it gave him an opportunity to 
exercise his talents and to serve a kind of literary apprentice- 
ship in the writer’s craft. Seniors like Father Vincent 
McNabb and Father Hugh Pope took a great interest in it 
and gave every support and encouragement to their younger 
brethren and they both frequently wrote for it themselves. 
In 1910 when I was editor, Father Hugh Pope wrote an 
article entitled, Zs it an Idle Dream? which was a plea for 
founding a Dominican Theological Review. Father Hugh 
Pope was at the time Professor of Sacred Scripture in Rome 
and the article came under the notice of the Master General 
of the Order, Pére Cormier, who wrote to the editor a 
congratulatory letter which seemed to applaud and en- 
courage the idea. 

Nothing was done until Father Bede Jarrett became Pro- 
vincial in 1916, in the midst of the first world war. The 
war had already being going on much too long. It was 
always going to be over by Christmas; which Christmas 
was never specified, and so it went on and on; and the 
strain and uncertainty had a paralysing effect upon any new 
venture requiring initiative. ‘When the war’s over’ became a 
lame excuse for shelving everything. The policy was: Let 
us get on with the war; other things can wait until it’s over. 
Literature and the gentler arts and much else as well came 
to a standstill. The only new journalistic enterprises that 
could be entertained were such as would serve the war 
effort. Because of the shortage of man-power, the paper 
famine and the general dislocation, long-established journals 
were disappearing and being listed as ‘missing, believed 
dead’. So obviously the time was not yet. 
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But Father Bede was not the kind of person to suspend 
operations and allow himself to be crippled into inactivity 
by a mere European war which, after all, was but an episode 
in the temporal order. The friar is a good soldier of Christ 
enlisted not just ‘for the duration’ but for an eternal war- 
fare fighting sin, self and Satan—that triple alliance formed 
in the garden of Eden and destined to endure till the crack 
of doom. I don’t say that Father Bede expressed himself 
in this grandiose manner, but it was clear that he looked 
ahead beyond the present storm which he knew would not 
last for ever. As evidence of his foresight we may adduce 
the fact that he purchased the site of the present Oxford 
Priory during the darkest days of the war when any such 
business transaction might be regarded as a risky specula- 
tion. It is clear that his courage was justified. 

Among other projects he had in mind was the attempt to 
found a review. The first I heard of it was in a letter from 
Father Bede when I was serving as an army chaplain in 
France. The armistice was signed on the 11th of November, 
1918, and some time after this, Father Bede wrote a brief 
business-like letter telling me he had bought The Catholic 
Review; that he intended to appoint me editor, and asking 
me to get out of the army and come home as soon as pos- 
sible: details could be arranged when we met. I did not 
know much about The Catholic Review except that it was a 
quarterly which had been edited by Father Benedict Wil- 
liamson and later by Father Henry Rope. The proposal I 
found attractive and apart from the delightful offer of con- 

nial work, now that the war was over, immediate reprieve 
ben army life was like being rescued from purgatory. So 
I wasted no time in trying to set in motion the machinery 
that demobilised army chaplains, but I only discovered that 
the machinery was clogged with red tape. Apparently it 
was as difficult to get out of the army as it had been to get 
into it. Let me explain. I had volunteered to serve as a 
chaplain quite early on, and the Provincial, Father Bede’s 
predecessor, had given a very definite negative telling me 
I was too young and physically unfit. The Duke of Welling- 
ton in his Dispatches indicates six or eight and twenty as the 
age for an army chaplain and that was just about my age: 
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he adds ‘efficiency, respectability and an expensive education’ 
as things to be taken for granted, but he says nothing about 
physical fitness. The legend that I was a premature crock 
had grown up because I had had a breakdown in 1910; 
but thanks to St Thérése of Lisieux and twelve months 
sanatorium treatment, I was afterwards quite well, thank 
you. With this assurance, when Father Bede became Pro- 
vincial, I renewed my petition. He replied with the same 
reminder about my record of bad health. He said nothing 
about my age, efficiency, respectability or expensive educa- 
tion: he just clinched the matter by saying, ‘Obviously you 
would never pass the necessary medical examination’. I was 
(foolishly, as I now see) insistent and importunate. Even- 
tually Father Bede, to keep me quiet, said: ‘All right, go 
and get examined by an army medical board, but I insist that 
you give them an honest account of your previous medical 
history, explaining that you have had T.B.’. This was his 
way, he must have thought, of giving me a kind, effective 
and final refusal. Without delaying to let the grass grow 
under my feet I went to Bristol and presented myself before 
an R.A.M.C. major, told him of my past (in the medical 
sense) and asked him if he could and would certify me fit for 
military service. After the usual chest-tapping, thumping and 
listening-in, he said he could find nothing wrong. Do you 
want to go to the war?’ he asked. My too eager affirmative 
amused him and he rocked with laughter. ‘Did you say you 
wanted to be certified?’ he asked. He called through an open 
door to a colleague: ‘Bill, come and behold a phenomenon— 
a bloke who wants to go to the war’. Bill, a cheerful-looking 
captain, came to have a look. ‘What’s to stop him from going 
if he wants to?’ ‘He says he has had T.B., but he shows no 
sign of active trouble now.’ Bill said: ‘He looks a fairly 
healthy specimen. The fresh air of the trenches will com- 
plete his cure, and anyhow the war will be over by Christ- 
mas.’ They both signed a form which placed me in medical 
category A.1, and thus, to the amazement of the Provincial 
and others, I passed into the army and incidentally killed for 
ever the illusion that I was a sort of weakling on his last legs 
and in the early stages of decrepitude. 

That is how I got into the army. When the time came for 
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the reverse process I could find nowhere the counterpart of 
the obliging major and his easy, accommodating colleague 
to get me out of it. It was a tedious business, going around 
‘exploring avenues’ and pulling strings which did not work; 
and I do not wish to renew the tedium here. I actually 
managed to get short leave and sought an interview with an 
important Brass Hat in the War Office. He was charming 
and seemed prepared to give me the world and the king- 
doms thereof. When I explained how important it was that 
I should be immediately released from the army, he entirely 
agreed. He kept on saying: ‘I will do all I can’. After he 
said this several times, he added as a kind of afterthought 
in the brightest possible manner: ‘But I can do nothing’. 
I was right in drawing the obvious conclusion. He did do 
nothing. The division to which I belonged gradually melted 
away in the process of demobilisation and I might have been 
left high and dry and forgotten if I had not taken things 
into my own hands and got myself demobilised with the help 
of a friendly colonel of the Gloucestershire Regiment who 
signed all sorts of papers and sent me home with the last 
remnants of the division as if I were one of his own officers. 

I was not a free man until June 1919, when I set out 
with all the lighthearted daring of inexperience to edit The 
Catholic Review for Father Bede. This review was defunct, 
and since we were not exactly reviving it but starting some- 
thing else, it always seemed to me that Father Bede threw 
away his £40 in buying it. It was to be incorporated with 
The Hawkesyard Review and Fr Bede suggested a new 
name. BLACKFRIARS was immediately acclaimed an inspired 
choice. I remember only one person demurred—Mr Belloc, 
who said that he seemed to remember there was already a 
Blackfriars Review in existence and we ought to make 
inquiries and be sure we were not infringing on another’s 
copyright. It could be nowhere traced and it was only years 
later that I found the clue to Mr Belloc’s scruple when I 
tracked down the entirely fictitious publication called the 
Blackfriars Bi-Weekly News mentioned in the absurd con- 
text of the Diary of a Nobody, where Mr Charles Pooter 
engages in an angry correspondence with the editor because 
his name and his wife’s were omitted from a long list of 
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guests at the Mansion House Ball. Pride was humbled: I 
was moved to stop patting myself on the back for having 
hit on the name Bracxrriars and start laughing at myself 
when I found the title in the Grossmiths’ famous but ridicu- 
lous book. 

What kind of a review was Biacxrriars to be? It was 
not to be learned or theological, nor of a specifically ecclesias- 
tical character. It was not to be quite like La Vie Spirituelle 
or La Vie Intellectuelle, although it might well carry 
occasional articles such as those reviews publish. As a 
Dominican publication whose editor was appointed by the 
Dominican authorities it would naturally be a medium for 
stating the teachings, ideals, and principles of the Dominican 
apostolate which is summed up in the sentence, ‘to state, 
teach and defend the truth of the Catholic faith by word of 
mouth and by the written and printed word’. If this gave it 
the character of a pulpit, it was to be remembered that it 
was to be an open-air pulpit which layfolk were to be invited 
to share, and heckling, within the limits of the game, was 
to be allowed. It took its Catholicism for granted and hoped 
to get a hearing from those among whom indifference or 
antipathy to Catholicism were equally taken for granted. 

We published a manifesto very tersely setting forth our 
aim: 

BLACKFRIARS was inaugurated in April 1920 by the 
Dominican Friars of the English Province in response to 
the general demand for a Review representing their tradi- 
tional teaching in Religion, Philosophy, Science and Art, 
and its application to the needs of today. 

_ The aim of Bracxrriars is to state in a form intelli- 
gible to modern readers the primitive and traditional prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church, and to apply those prin- 
ciples to the peculiar needs of the present day. 

In Religion Biackrriars stands for the continuity of 
God’s intimate relations with mankind, as testified in the 
Old and New Testaments and in the history and authority 
of the Catholic Church. 

In Philosophy and Science Biacxrriars stands for the 
validity of human thought in a priori and a posteriori pro- 
cesses of reasoning and for the necessity of experience and 
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experiment as the groundwork of all syntheses and the 

test of all hypotheses. 

In Art Buackrriars upholds the relationship between 
the rules of human conduct and the rules of human pro- 
duction and the dependence of both on the End of human 
nature whence all Goodness, Truth and Beauty are 
derived. 

Father Bede formed an editorial board. He invited Mr 
Joseph Clayton and Mr Stanley Morison to become mem- 
bers and besides these two there were Father Vincent 
McNabb and Father Luke Walker. It was not intended that 
this body should either own or run the paper or have any 
heavy responsibilities or powers of interference. They were 
there in an advisory capacity for consultation, somewhat 
analogous to the Dominican Provincial’s council. They were 
of very considerable assistance to a new and inexperienced 
editor. Mr Clayton had been an editor in his old Fabian days 
and Mr Morison, an expert typographer, was always willing 
to give his advice on the printing and lay-out of the review. 
Our first meetings took place at Jack Straw’s Castle on 
Hampstead Heath. (This was a romantic touch that Father 
Bede loved.) Our meeting was preceded by an excellent 
luncheon. For some reason or other (I forget whether it was 
always Friday) we had abstinence fare. Perhaps the fish diet 
was to preserve and stress the Dominican character of the 
proceedings. Usually the atmosphere was friendly and even 
convivial, but I remember once at least a storm occurred 
when Father Vincent McNabb had a fierce disagreement 
with Joe Clayton on the subject of socialism. When the 
editor was removed to Oxford in 1921 the meetings ceased 
and consultation took the form of correspondence between 
editor and individual members—which always seems to me 
an ideal way of dealing with a committee. 

Those months of ship-building, so to speak, before the 
thing was launched were difficult. No one gave much 
encouragement. I remember Mr Belloc insisted that it was 
folly to attempt to start a Review unless I had £5,000 which 
I was prepared to throw away. No publisher would under- 
take to sponsor it. Burns and Oates allowed their name to 
appear on the cover and said they would accept copies on 
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sale or return at the usual trade rates. Every one was 
timid and cautious about being financially involved. It was 

a material, mercenary world: no one would take a risk. 

— was the warrior spirit? All the unknown heroes were 
ead! 

They had all seen these new reviews before: it would be a 
flash in the pan and soon disappear, Father Vincent McNabb, 
always stimulating, took up a martyr attitude and foretold it 
would probably have as brief a career as a witness to the 
truth as the Holy Innocents. Well, I was neither hero nor 
martyr; but I did not want to adopt a suicidal policy or 
deliberately court disaster. Rather in a mood of gloom and 
still metaphorically soaked with the cold water with which 
I had been plentifully sprayed, I went to Father Bede and 
said everyone seems pretty pessimistic: they all say the 
thing is doomed from the start and is bound to fail. Father 
Bede said in his cheeriest way: ‘All right! Let it fail; but 
get it started. It can’t die till it’s born. I’d sooner attempt it 
and fail than not attempt it at all.” This was just what I 
needed and a most welcome change from the croakings of 
the Job’s comforters who had been so vocal and so unani- 
mous. There was no one like Father Bede and I don’t think 
I have ever known another with quite the same gift of 
inspiring courage and confidence. His sane goodness, his 
common-sense hold on the only real things gave him his 
serene strength and a kind of grace to radiate the right 
kind of assurance. God was his centre as he was the centre 
of all things. Success and failure only mattered in so far 
as they were dependent on the divine will. So go ahead and 
leave the rest to God. Father Bede’s confident backing of 
the venture meant everything as far as I was concerned; 
he was a great inspiration and even at this distance of time 
he still haunts my memory like a living presence. 

It was necessary to find a printer. Trade union conditions 
in our capitalist society have made printing rather an expen- 
sive luxury. Now for some years the students at Hawkesyard 
had been printing their Review themselves on a hand press. 
They had been trained by Mr Hilary Pepler of St Dominic’s 
Press, Ditchling, and had learned their lessons very well. 
So why not have our own printing press? We could emanci- 
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pate ourselves from the industrially organised craftsman, 
ive a new meaning to work as something not just done 
or a wage, achieve economic independence, if we printed 
Biackrriars ourselves. The Hawkesyard students had 
proved that printing involves no great mystery or difficulty 
and a couple of laybrothers could soon learn the necessary 
tricks. 

Father Bede listened patiently and sympathetically, but 
was obliged to admit he had no laybrothers to spare and 
the beautiful scheme could not be carried out. St Dominic’s 
’ Press, Ditchling, would have been willing to print for us 
if it had not seemed that with their hand press and hand- 
made paper they were unable to cope with the demand for 
a review of sixty-four pages, regularly each month and with 
a possible circulation of 2,000 copies. 

We were obliged to put aside these too idealistic dreams 
and seek a printer committed to the modern system: and 
so it has been from that day to this. 

Mr Eric Gill designed the cover and the first number 
appeared in April 1920. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that BLackrriars was conceived in anguish and brought 
forth in travail. Still, there had been pangs and there was 
the corresponding parental pride and joy at the sight of the 
firstborn. But joy was soon to be mingled with sorrow when 
the bantling began to give trouble. As early as the fourth 
number an article by Father Vincent McNabb on the Lam- 
beth Conference aroused attention. Bishop Gore preached 
a sermon with a copy of Brackrriars in his hand and 
recommended it to the attention of his hearers. The sermon 
was reported at length with quotations from BLackFriaRs 
in The Church Times and the review was given a free 
advertisement and we sold out the whole issue within a 
week. The priest who had baptised me felt his position with 
regard to his neophyte so acutely that he sent the July 
Buiacxrriars to the Holy Office in Rome for censure. (I 
remember Father Bede’s amusement and his remark that 
he who had opened the door of faith for me was now giving 
me more cold water.) The Holy Office referred the matter 
back to the Dominican Father General and asked him to 
deal with it. Cardinal Bourne was involved and he recom- 
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mended that something should be printed by way of explana- 
tion in the forthcoming number of Biackrriars which he 
could appeal to in our defence should there be need to do 
so through any action on the part of the authorities in Rome. 
Cardinal Gasquet was in England at the time and it was 
said that he was annoyed about the article. Cardinal Bourne 
suggested our getting into touch with him and asking his 
advice. I called on him at the Jermyn Court Hotel on the 
eve of his departure for Rome. When I introduced myself 
as the editor of BLackxrriars, His Eminence gave me the 
impression (if I may say so with all due respect) of being 
a bit crusty and it was clear that he was very much annoyed 
by the article in question which he had taken the trouble 
to read carefully. When I told him that the article had 
already been denounced to the Holy Office and been dealt 
with and handed to the Dominican authorities in Rome, 
he changed his tone. He said he would not recommend the 
printing of any explanation in a future issue, which would 
only tend to open up the affair and draw attention to it. 
He said if the Holy Office has once given a decision it is 
unlikely to reopen the affair and you will probably hear no 
more about it. Then he became really friendly and said 
words to this etfect: ‘If you should have any further trouble, 
you can quote me and say you asked my advice and acted 
upon it’. It was very delightful and very gracious of the 
Cardinal to take our responsibilities upon himself. 

Father Vincent McNabb in tones of indignant injured 
innocence asked what was his precise offence. How could he 
amend unless he knew that? I quoted the Master General’s 
letter which said that his words were considered to be too 
conciliatory towards heresy. Twenty years or so later Car- 
dinal Hinsley was to make statements very much in the 
same strain as Father Vincent; but it was always Fr Vincent’s 
way—for all that he was regarded as a throw-back from the 
middle ages—to be too much ahead of the times. 

The consequence of this drama was the appointment of 
theological censors to keep the editor in order. My fear that 
they would be a combination of St Paul’s thorn in the flesh, 
the buffeting angel and a pain in the neck were not justified. 
When you have a theological censor whom you can talk to, 
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argue with and contradict—even though he was as positive 
and downright a character as Father Luke Walker—you feel 
happier than having some peevish heresy-hunter denouncing 
you to the authorities behind your back. 

Father Bede always took a personal interest in Biack- 
FRIARS. ‘You see’, he wrote in a letter, ‘I do not edit the 
Review. I have not the time nor the necessary gifts; but I 
keep my eye on it and report each month on its contents 
so as to play the part of a kind of Northcliffe.’ In these 
monthly letters he was always suggesting new writers he 
had discovered and proposing suitable subjects and suitable 
methods for dealing with them. ‘You know’, he told a friend 
in a letter on the roth August, 1920, ‘I’ve tried hard to get 
someone to defend the present economic system and can get 
no one. A man has written something for September, but 
I’m told it isn’t attractive.’ He was scrupulously careful not 
to assume the editorial position he had assigned to me. His 
repeated exhortation to the editor was, Be actual. I have 
only been able to discover one of these letters. It is dated 
September 24, 1926, and was written in the train to Man- 
chester. He says: ‘I think you need to edit BLackFriars 
more. . . . I think what it lacks still is actuality. It doesn’t 
enough deal with the things of the present month, for I’ve 
come to the cOnclusion that Catholics go to their reviews, 
etc., for munitions in the warfare of conversation at meal 
times with those outside the Church. They like to be pro- 
vided with ideas, reasons and proofs, which they can fire off 
at their friends and defend the Catholic position in various 
parts of the world or in various sciences, or to be able to 
explain any Catholic matter of interest. Thus, for the Strike, 
you could have got a Catholic miner to say why he wanted 
the national agreement and a Catholic owner to say why he 
didn’t. People seldom get the reasons for things put clearly, 
and I think they want reasons set out, if only to be able 
to demolish them. But the Editor must look out ahead and 
collect papers. . . . No doubt you’d agree to all this, but find 
it hard to get it. But get clear and true articles on the actual 
topics and never mind the “names”. I should have a few 
“names” from time to time—Frank Moran on Boxing, for 
example—I mean it!—But it’s help people want and not 
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“names”. Bolshevism or Communism by some Catholic 
Communist would be interesting. .. . A single number on 
the Coal Strike would be good, from all points of view with 
facts. I’m a believer in these single numbers. They’ll have 
a perpetual sale.’ 

About the same date he writes in a letter to Mr Joseph 
Clayton: ‘I see poor G.K.’s Weekly seems to be near its 
final end. I think BLacxrriars is in much the same con- 
dition. Indeed all Catholic magazines on both sides of the 
Atlantic are financially insolvent. Let’s hope they fulfil your 
policy of trading for service since they make little profit. 
I don’t find books paying either. Sermons do really bring 
in some good—“Small profits, quick returns”.’ 

I think Father Bede’s idea of giving a welcome to all 
comers and dealing with all subjects tended to give the 
review the character of a ‘lucky bag’—as someone described 
it; but even a lucky bag is a unity, and quite acceptable if it 
yields up prizes every time. 

One of the greatest joys of those happy years of editing 
was the discovery of a host of friends. There was Tom 
O’Connor, prince of sub-editors, whom Father Bede used to 
describe as the meekest Irishman alive. He did more for 
Biackrriars than anyone else I can remember. Mrs Helen 
Parry Eden, whose criticisms were always constructive and 
stimulating, never failed in her real friendly interest. She 
did more for BLackrriars than she ever knew. Basil Black- 
well was an ideal publisher who helped us in very difficult 
times with more consideration for us than for himself. These 
are the names that stand out among many, many others with- 
out whom a beginning could not have been made. In twelve 
years of editorship many people may have been annoyed 
and made angry; but no enemies were made—only a great 
crowd of friends who remain friends, some of them still in 
the land of the living, others with whom friendship has 
been sealed and signed with eternity. 
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SAVONAROLA AND THE RENAISSANCE 


Roserto WEIss 


HE contrast between Savonarola and his times was 

not as vivid as had been imagined. Much of what 

he stood for was but the logical corollary to many 
of the aspirations of Renaissance men, a fact which explains 
in more than one way the success he enjoyed in the Florence 
of the Medici. Such a success in that town is even more 
remarkable when one realises that Savonarola was not a 
Florentine by birth. This must be pointed out, since the in- 
habitants of Florence looked down upon the other Italians as 
inferior beings, who behaved boorishly and spoke in absurdly 
ridiculous dialects. He came instead from Ferrara in north 
Italy. Now during the fifteenth century Ferrara was in more 
than one way the capital of the north Italian Renaissance. 
Yet Savonarola’s home atmosphere was by no means that of 
Cossa’s dazzling frescoes in the Schifanoia palace. What 
instead dominated it was the rigid puritanism of his grand- 
father, the court physician Michele Savonarola, a narrow 
scholar still intellectually in the middle ages. Michele saw 
to his grandson’s upbringing, and from him the young 
Savonarola acquired a remarkable taste for Holy Scripture. 
Still the attraction of Petrarch’s love lyric did not by-pass 
him altogether. In fact some strikingly mediocre poems 
written by him when still a layman, show him applying 
with enthusiasm the stale platitudes of Petrarchism, then 
generally employed in the expression of love’s tribulations, 
to poetic laments on the evils of the world with a sprinkling 
of apocalyptic visions. In philosophy he took at once to an 
extreme Thomism, But Savonarola failed to make any 
original contribution to the philosophy of the schools. His 
was not the deadly subtlety of an Ockham or the broad 
universalism of a Pico, and he failed to formulate any 
original thesis. Even his theory about the claims of reason 
was certainly not new: it was in fact pure Thomism at its 
most typical. How can we then explain from such a back- 
ground Savonarola’s tremendous hold upon Medici 
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Florence? First of all we must realise that a Dominican 
tradition of an obviously puritan tinge existed in Florence 
throughout the Quattrocento. During the first years of the 
century the chief opposer of the new humanist doctrines 
had been a Dominican, the Blessed Giovanni Dominici, and 
from 1445-1459 the very see of Florence was occupied by 
a Dominican, the formidable St Antoninus. With him 
puritanism came to play some role in Florentine life, and 
although his primary aim was moral improvement, his 
powerful personality complexioned not only the ethical 
sphere. The picture of Medici Florence conveyed to us by 
Ghirlandaio’s frescoes and Lorenzo’s Canti only conveys the 
flamboyant side of it. But beside these there were other 
facets not less typical if somewhat less sparkling, which show 
how the ground was certainly ripe for a religious revival. 
There is no doubt that Savonarola made a striking im- 
pression on many of the ablest men of an age by no means 
intellectually backward. Philippe de Comines was definitely 
struck by his acumen and grasp of affairs. Pandolfo Col- 
lenuccio hailed him as a really ‘divine? man. He was nothing 
less than a new Socrates, the ‘Socrates from Ferrara’, wrote 
the Platonist Nesi in 1496; and about the same time the 
Duke of Milan saw him in the unusual light of a successful 
deviser of an early Maginot line. Hence the issue of a com- 
mission to Leonardo da Vinci ‘to investigate into the plans 
made by Fra Girolamo for the fortification of the Florentine 
territory’. It is true that Machiavelli dismissed him in the 
Prince with a curt and not wholly convincing diagnosis of 
the causes of his ruin. But when mentioning in the Discorsi 
the belief of the Florentines that Savonarola was speaking 
with God, then he revealed a definite regard for him. For 
he said that he was unable to judge whether this was true 
or not, ‘since of such a man we must speak with reverence’. 
On the other hand Guicciardini, who perhaps understood 
state affairs even better than Machiavelli and had no 
patience with fanaticism, did not hesitate to state that neither 
his own age, nor that of his own parents and grandparents, 
had ever seen a man of religion who came near to him. Such 
a widespread admiration for Savonarola shows beyond doubt 
his impact upon the imagination of many among his ablest 
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contemporaries. Even his enemies once in contact with him 
were often dazzled by the irresistible magnetism of his per- 
sonality, and overcome by a sentiment in which admiration 
was mingled with alarm. He could certainly sway the com- 
plex emotions of even the most sophisticated men of a 
sophisticated age and his strong appeal was even felt by 
those very individuals whose habits of thought and ways of 
life placed them well outside the range of religious en- 
thusiasm. 

Despite his many un-Florentine traits, Savonarola had 
certainly fitted within the complex framework of Florentine 
spiritual life. Even those allegedly ‘paganising’ humanists 
who manned Ficino’s academy and crowded Politian’s lec- 
ture room came over to him. But then these same humanists 
were also the life and soul of the religious fraternities, where 
the academic delight in mutual abuse was atoned for by a 
longing for mutual salvation. On this carefully tended 
garden of devotional activity, Savonarola brought the 
scorching impact of his onslaught. ‘I am the hailstones which 
will smash the skulls of those who will not take cover’, he 
roared, and the Florentines were delighted. They were so 
for they saw in him a new and wonderful spiritual saviour, 
under whose leadership even Rome might return to the 
right path. He was in fact to them the embodiment of that 
yearning for reform which was being deeply felt by so many 
of the nobler spirits of the age. Moral reform was to start 
with a fight to death against clerical worldliness. It was the 
old cry, the old yearning for a millennium. What Savon- 
arola did was to bring this widely felt urge into the open. 
When he thundered against the prelates of his day, the cor- 
ruption of the Curia, and the many evils in the long saga 
of ecclesiastical abuse, he was not conjuring back the middle 
ages. On the contrary, he was the supreme spokesman of all 
those simple and inarticulate souls who had been aching 
for a spiritual golden age. But Savonarola went even further 
than being the mouthpiece, the popular expression of the 
reforming ideals of Renaissance men. What the fastidious 
humanist circles of Florence were feeling so deeply and 
intimately, was translated by him into terms of straight- 
forward action, voicing from the pulpit what Ficino and 
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his associates had not been prepared to divulge outside the 
rarefied academic atmosphere. 

Savonarola’s connection with humanism was not limited 
to his embodying in his programme of universal reform 
what was best in its speculation. It is undeniable that he felt 
the appeal of the nobler aspects of the Renaissance: at the 
same time there is no doubt that he fascinated the humanist 
world of late fifteenth-century Florence, that strange world 
with its cult for beauty and taste for mysticism, which could 
express itself in the esoteric extravagances of a Pico and a 
Ficino, or the amazing learning of a Politian. This world, 
which bequeathed its unparalleled vision of beauty in the 
verse of the Stanze per la Giostra and the panels of Botti- 
celli, went over to Savonarola without struggle. Opposition 
to him did not come from the humanist side, although it 
was the side which had certainly not benefited most from 
the abrupt end of the Medici rule, and relied very much 
thought. Ultimately the only and real difference between 
Savonarola and the Florentine men of learning was not 
really so great. It was not that they envisaged different 
theories of life or patronised widely different habits of 
thought. Ultimately the only and real difference between 
them boiled down to this: that Savonarola was feeling in 
the field of human affairs a duty which they were unprepared 
to perform beyond the academic sphere. 

How far was the humanist world of Florence affected by 
the Savonarola storm? To Politian a timely death spared 
the painful dilemma of having to choose between breaking 
either with his associates or with his favourite pursuits. But 
the other scholars either cast their lot entirely with Savon- 
arola, or showed at any rate sympathy with his reforming 
drive. Pico, Crinito, Benivieni, Verini, and many others went 
definitely to his side, And, what is even more interesting, 
some of them did not fail to leave some clear marks upon 
his thought. Far from attempting to exorcise humanism 
away, Savonarola showed himself willing to accept it, sub- 
ject to some moral safeguards, and although he never 
approved of the more engaging side of classical letters, he 
nevertheless declared that Homer, Cicero, and Vergil had 
his approbation. He even agreed with Politian, that is to say 
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the greatest scholar of his century, in fiercely denouncing the 
slavish and unimaginative imitation of the ancients. But 
whereas for Politian imitation was a denial of one’s own 
personality, for Savonarola it was to be denounced as the 
very negation of every artistic expression. Poetry on such 
lines was not poetry. ‘There is a mob of self-styled poets’, 
he remarked disapprovingly, ‘who do not know how to do 
anything except chase the Greeks and Romans, repeat their 
ideas, ape their techniques and metres, and even invoke 
their same gods: nor are they capable of employing any 
other vocabulary than that of the ancients.’ In the century 
when Valla had established the implacable dictatorship of 
Ciceronianism, these were indeed grave words. Still they 
were words not expressing the moods of reactionaries, but 
rather reasserting the Renaissance conception of human dig- 
nity in no uncertain terms. ‘We are men like them and 
received from God an equal facility for assigning names to 
those things which change daily. But these poets of ours have 
so enslaved themselves to the ancients, that not only do they 
refuse to stray beyond their usage, but they even decline to 
write what the ancients had not expressed.’ Behind this 
passage of Savonarola grins already the sarcastic shadow of 
Erasmus’s Ciceronianus. Yet while he could see so clearly 
into the deeper issues of contemporary literature, he never 
freed himself from the old-fashioned notion that poetry’s 
function was mainly didactic and that its undoubted aim was 
the driving of men to virtue. Poetry was the inculcation of 
virtue without tears. Yet its haunting grace really touched 
him, and his harnessing of it into the service of his cause 
is also a proof that he was not utterly insensitive to its elusive 
appeal. Really he was not less sensitive to it than any of the 
scholars of his own Accademia Marciana: and like the 
greatest humanists since the age of Petrarch and Rienzi, he 
also yearned for the dimly distant past. His nostalgia was 
not, however, for the ancient glories of Greece and Rome. 
His lost golden age is that of primitive Christianity, ‘when’, 
he sighed, ‘chalices were wooden and prelates golden, while 
now chalices are golden and prelates wooden’. He saw it with 
the romantic enthusiasm with which Petrarch dreamt of the 
old Rome, and it was in a mood of humanist idealism that he 
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recalled the early age of the Church. It is out of the question 
that he regarded real learning with contempt. Indeed under 
his priorship the convent of St Mark became a serious com- 
petitor to Ficino’s Academy as the resort of the best human- 
ist talent in Florence. Nor was Savonarola unprepared to 
make some real sacrifices for the cause of humane scholarship. 
It is true that his organisation of the study of Greek and 
some oriental languages in his monastery had been certainly 
dictated by a desire to advance sacred learning. But the 
acquisition of the unique Medici library at a heavy sacrifice 
by Savonarola’s convent at a period when its finances were 
by no means healthy, indicates his obvious determination to 
save at all cost for the town what had been the bibliographical 
armoury of the Florentine Renaissance. It was Savonarola’s 
action that saved this priceless collection of classical and 
humanist writings to us. 

All things considered, it is scarcely surprising that Savon- 
arola was able to influence so much those humanists who 
came into contact with him. He fascinated and was in turn 
fascinated by Pico, that astounding young man whose 
pathetic attempt to reconcile the basic harmony of all reli- 
gions and philosophies, went well beyond the wildest dreams 
of the schoolmen. Above all Pico, and next to him Marsilio 
Ficino, were the two major humanist influences on Savon- 
arola, whose mission was ultimately but a desperate effort 
to actuate their grandiose dreams of a millennium on Floren- 
tine soil. On the other hand, Savonarola’s impact upon some 
of the scholars of his time was fairly devastating: the 
scorching fire of his asceticism quickly withered away the 
bloom of their originality. Their writings, so seldom excit- 
ing, became flat and platitudinous. Nesi, the Platonist who 
had been such a promising member of Ficino’s circle, now 
turned to produce a series of insipid lyrics, in which he 
described his interior liberation in a veritable orgy of mental 
nudism. Furthermore, he set down in Latin the elaborate 
description of a complicated vision, in which Pico disguised 
as a Green Woodpecker was assisting him to extol the virtues 
of their spiritual master. Braccesi, the humanist poet, turned 
so fiercely upon the ancient gods of Greece as to make one 
really wonder whether he did not believe after all in their 
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existence; and after Savonarola’s arrest, when his prophet 
was being tortured, he bewailed in the exotic phraseology of 
the psalms the tragic darkness that was descending upon his 
world. As for Ugolino Verino, with him Braccesi’s wrath 
against the gods was instead directed against those poets who 
had invented them: while in a treatise clearly of the type 
characterised by Gibbon as ‘useful to few and entertaining 
to none’, he strove to prove with irresistible learning that 
moral and religious subjects could also lead to poetic ex- 
cellence. 

Not dissimilar results were achieved in the literature in 
the everyday tongue. Here too the old glory departed, as 
if unwilling to outlive the age of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Under Savonarola’s shadow, the delicate and musical texture 
of the Florentine lyric as handled by Politian and Lorenzo 
coarsened into the Laudi of the Piagnoni, where the senti- 
ment of life’s fleeting uncertainty was replaced by the cer- 
tainty of death and the prospect of damnation. Even the best 
of the Savonarolian poets, Girolamo Benivieni, was but a 
dwarf, towering only over smaller dwarves. His love lyrics, 
he now claimed, symbolised something he had obviously not 
meant when composing them: while in his religious poems 
he tried to echo Dante and Petrarch in an atmosphere of 
pietistic Platonism. It was, however, left to Savonarola’s 
devotee, Fra Benedetto, writing from the horrors of an 
underground cell in St Mark’s Convent, to achieve with 
his Cedrus Libani and other poetic celebrations of his hero 
some of the dreariest doggerel in Italian literature. There 
is no doubt that Savonarola was effective in silencing for ever 
what had been the finest lyric poetry of its kind in Renais- 
sance Italy. And what did he replace it with? With a vast 
body of verse without one single poem worth remembering, 
without one single line worth quoting! 

The effect of Savonarola upon Florentine art was not 
very dissimilar from his impact upon letters. He was not 
hostile to the visual arts, provided, however, that they fitted 
in with his programme of moral regeneration. Pictures and 
statues were to portray the ecstasy of religious feeling: 
their mission was to edify the faithful, and the edification 
of the faithful was certainly not the most conspicuous trait 
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of the Florentine painting of his day. With such an outlook 
it is scarcely surprising that he did not quite approve of 
profane subjects in art. The Venuses, the Ledas, the Lucre- 
tias, which so delighted the eye of every soul sensitive to 
beauty, were but variations on a theme of scarlet woman- 
hood, bent on the perdition of weak mankind. Their proper 
place was the flames, those very flames which in another 
world would surely extend a warm welcome to those painters 
who did not change their ways at once. Yet behind such 
a humourless rigidity lay a genuine appreciation and some 
not uninteresting views on art and aesthetics. We may per- 
haps hardly conceal a smile at his attempt to force morals 
into so delightfully amoral a field as that of aesthetics, 
when he proclaimed that between two women of equal 
beauty, the more virtuous one was also bound to be the 
more attractive. But his view that every painter expressed 
himself struck a new note, and so did his insistence that only 
the best artists should be allowed to paint in churches. His 
distaste for bad painting was typical of his age. Instead he 
reverted to a crude Thomism when he declared that works 
of art pleased men in the proportion to which they imitated 
nature; and what could be more medieval than his seeing 
the ultimate function of painting as the issue of enlarged 
‘comic strips’ telling stories from the Bible to the illiterate. 
He was enough of a Platonist to accept beauty as a reflection 
of the Deity. Beauty was definitely an aspect of morality, 
and therefore any artistic manifestation which was not also 
moral was worthless. It is hardly surprising that such views 
proved a not altogether healthy influence upon Florentine 
art. After his conversion Botticelli renounced quickly that 
magnificent symbolism of his in which the aspirations of 
Renaissance classicism were translated into terms of magic 
beauty. He became the prey of a morbid and muddled 
mysticism, in which the charming world of Ovid and 
Politian was replaced by that of the gloomy prognostications 
of Joachim of Flora. Under the impact of Savonarola 
Lorenzo di Credi’s Madonnas became flatter and more 
insipid than ever, quickly shedding even those few sparks 
of vitality they ever had possessed. Only a giant could 
assimilate Savonarola successfully: Michelangelo achieved 
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this. It was left to him to arise from the solitary recesses 
of his homosexual genius, to give in the tremendous majesty 
of his ‘Final Judgment’ the highest expression of Savon- 
arolism, some thirty years after the hero of his youth had 
gone to his last account. Michelangelo’s masterpiece was at 
once the apotheosis and the epitaph of all that Savonarola 
had stood for. 


NOTICE 


The next issue of BLackrriars will appear in September 
and will include the first of a series of articles on modern 
moral problems by Gerald Vann, o.p., and an article to 
commemorate the eighth centenary of St Bernard by 

Aelred Squire, o.P. 
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THE IMPACT OF EASTERN WISDOM ON THE WEST! 


Victor WuiTE, o.P. 


F the impact of Western science and technology 
on the East little needs to be said. But there is a 


reverse process which is less manifest, more subtle, 
but which may perhaps prove hardly less effective in shaping 
the future of mankind. ‘Let us look towards the East’, the 
Swiss psychologist C. G. Jung has bidden us. ‘Let us look 
towards the East. . . . European cannons have burst open 
the gates of Asia; European science and technique, Euro-- 
pean worldly-mindedness and cupidity. . . . We have con- 
quered the East politically. . . . But do you know what 
happened when Rome overthrew the Near East politically? 
The Spirit of the East entered Rome . . . and out of the 
most unlikely corners of Asia Minor came a new, spiritua! 
Rome. Would it be unthinkable that the same thing might 
happen today? ... I know that our [Western] unconscious 
is full of Eastern symbolism. . . . The spirit of the East 
penetrates through all our pores, and reaches the most 
vulnerable places of Europe.’ 

Perhaps that sounds extravagant. But J am not so sure. It 
was just about the time when the French revolutionaries 
were enthroning the goddess of Reason in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame that some Upanishads were first translated into 
a European language. It was a rather dubious translation 
into French by way of the Persian, and, for some time after 
that, European renderings of the great spiritual classics of 
the East were rare enough. But we know how the discovery 
of Buddhist thought influenced Schopenhauer; and however 
much he may have misinterpreted it, European thinkers 
have never since been unaware of the challenge to their own 
ways of thinking of an immense power of age-old wisdom 
in the Far East. The publication of Max Miiller’s great 
enterprise, The Sacred Books of the East, and that of the 
Pali Texts, were a milestone in the history of European 


1 Broadcast on the B.B.C. Overseas ‘London Calling Asia’ Service, March 
21st, 1953. 
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culture, comparable to the ‘discovery’ of Aristotle in the 
thirteenth century, and of the Platonists and the humanist 
classics in the European Renaissance. Since then there has 
been a flood of translations into our Western languages of 
Eastern ‘classics’; of Vedas and Upanishads, of the Pali 
canon and the standard works of the Mahayana in all its 
varieties; of the Amalects, the T'ao te Ching, the I Ching 
from China; of the Bardo Thédol from Tibet; the Yoga 
Aphorisms, the Vedantasara; of Tantric texts from India. 
Of the Bhagavadgita there must be more than half-a-dozen 
translations into English alone, many of which have gone 
into several editions. 

These original texts do not probably reach a very wide 
public. But, to judge from the enormous output, there is a 
very big demand among us for expositions and popularisa- 
tions of Eastern wisdom. Some of these are perhaps not very 
reputable or reliable, achieving litte more than clothing 
Western ideas, or a dubious occu!tism, in exotic oriental cos- 
tume. But there are many others of far greater merit, and 
directed to readers of many levels of culture and education. 
Of these, some are frankly propagandist—I think especially 
of those who write or lecture for the Ramakrishna Mission, 
and of most of the contributors to the volume, Vedanta and 
the West. No less sympathetic, but perhaps more apt to make 
the subject intelligible to the Western reader without dis- 
torting it by facile adaptation, are such straightforward 
expositions as those of the late Heinrich Zimmer. His post- 
humous Philosophies of India, recently published, is singu- 
larly successful. But there are also exponents—I think of 
René Guénon and Floyd H. Ross—who, for all their other 
excellencies, I can only call escapist in their method of 
approach. Their work is marred (for me, at least) by their 
incessant sneers at everything Western, their repeated com- 
parisons of what is wisest and deepest in the East with what 
is most foolish and shallow in the West. They are not the 
only ones who forget that (as the Tao te Ching puts it): 

The Sage is square, but does not cut others... . 

He is straight, but does not stretch others; 

He is bright, but does not dazzle others. 

But these sometimes violently anti-Western writers do at 
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least make us aware of what is too often amiss in much 
Western interest in oriental beliefs and practices: an uncon- 
scious attempt to evade our own karma by taking refuge in 
phantasy in a culture which is not our own, seeking from it 
compensation rather than integration. To quote Jung again: 
‘The spiritual beggars of our time are all too inclined to 
accept the alms of the East in specie, that is, to appropriate 
unthinkingly the spiritual possessions of the East and to 
imitate its ways blindly. That is the danger about which it is 
impossible to give too many warnings. . . . Spiritual Europe 
is not helped by what is merely a new sensation or a new 
titillation to the nerves. . . . What the East has to give us 
should be merely a help in a work which we ourselves have 
to do. Of what use, to us is the wisdom of the Upanishads 
or the insight of the Chinese yoga, if we desert the founda- 
tions of our own culture as though they were outlived errors, 
and, like homeless pirates, settle with thievish intent on 
foreign shores?’ 

Yes; but much may come of this widespread interest in 
Eastern wisdom if it does indeed help us in the work we our- 
selves in the West have to do, and to rediscover the founda- 
tions of our own culture. That is why I find that, of all 
exponents of East to West, there are few so stimulating and 
constructive as the late Ananda Coomaraswamy. Coomara- 
swamy wrote some comparatively popular books on Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism, but his salle constructive and pioneer 
work is to be found in his meticulously scholarly mono- 
graphs, such as his Time and Eternity and The Eternal 
Transmigrant. The latter goes a very long way towards 
overcoming what for the Western mind is the stumbling- 
block of metempsychosis; he claims, in fact, to restore its 
original meaning. But Coomaraswamy had an extraordinary 
insight, not only into Eastern tradition, but into Western 
too; an insight which, alas, few Westerners today possess. 
On almost every page of his writing he shows how the onc 
illuminates the other. He cannot expound a Sanskrit term 
without examples of the same root in our own Indo-Ger- 
manic languages, and without showing parallels to what it 
would express from Plato or Aristotle, from Plotinus or 
Augustine, Boethius or Aquinas. Coomaraswamy showed us, 
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in precise detail, what others have only boldly asserted: that 
beneath all the differences of East and West, there is indeed 
such a thing as a perennial and universal metaphysic. 

Coomaraswamy ended his days as curator of the superb 
collection of Oriental Art in the Boston Museum. And that 
reminds me chat the widespread diffusion and popularity 
of Eastern art among us is probably a much more powerful 
instrument of the impact of East on West than any amount 
of books. I am not thinking mainly of the undoubted in- 
fluence which, since the Impressionists, Eastern art has 
exercised on Western painting and sculpture, but rather of 
the powerful unconscious influence which reproductions of 
Eastern art (and they are to be found not only in our 
museums, but in countless numbers of our homes) must exer- 
cise on our own way of looking at things. However little one 
may know of the meaning of its symbols and gestures, one 
cannot look at an image of the Buddha for very long without 
beginning to view the world with different eyes. 

Yet it cannot be denied that, although there is something 
that fascinates our modern European consciousness in the 
spiritual teachings and techniques of the East, there is some- 
thing that terrifies us too. How shall it be described? —a 
horror of emptiness, of dissolution, of infinity? E. M. Fors- 
ter in his Passage to India, put his finger on it when he told 
of the strange experience of poor Miss Quested in the boom- 
ing, echoing cave of Marabar. ‘Suddenly, at the edge of her 
mind, Religion appeared, poor little talkative Christianity, 
and she knew that all its divine words from ‘Let there be 
light” to “It is finished” only amounted to “boum”. Then 
she was terrified over an area larger than usual, the universe 
offered no repose to her soul. . . . For a time she thought, 
“I am going to be ill”, to comfort herself; then she surren- 
dered to the vision.’ In fact, she went mad. The trouble 
comes, I suspect, because we have forgotten many of the 
highest achievements of our own European spirit, dismissed 
them as ‘outlived errors’, and so are unequipped to meet the 
claims of Infinity when we meet its imperious claims in the 
East. Still less does it occur to us that the very ‘talkativeness’ 
of our Christianity might have something to offer to the 
East; that the strange, forgotten talk of our own Fathers 
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and Councils on (for instance) the processions and relations - 
and hypostases of the Godhead might have something im- 
portant to say to the mystic ‘boum’ of the Mandukya Upani- 
shad—and that it, in turn, might make sense again of the 
talk of our own Fathers. But this field—the field of dog- 
matic theology—is the one field in which, so far as I can 
discover, East and West have as yet hardly met at all; the 
one field in which both parties, though for different reasons, 
have assumed that it was impossible to meet. And yet it is 
the one which, I suspect, might prove the most fruitful and 
beneficial of all. I wish I had time to develop this point which 
may, I am afraid, strike you as quite preposterous. As it is, 
I can only record the fact that at least one Western theo- 
logian has learned from the wisdom of the East—its dis- 
cussion of Tao, of the Sacred Syllable, of the One without a 
Second, of Non-Duality and Duality—much of what was at 
issue in the high utterance of his own saints and theologians 
when they wrote about the Trinity and Incarnation. And 
is it idle to suppose that their thoughts in turn might have 
something to offer to the East? Those of us who believe thai 
the religious unity of mankind can alone heal human egotism 
and division, with all the miseries they entail, and who know 
that religious unity can never be achieved either by proselyt- 
ism or indifferentism, should at least not rule out in advance 
any meeting of East and West in this field also. 
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CRIME AND THE SUPERNATURAL IN THE NOVELS 
OF BERNANOS 
Ernest BEAUMONT 


HE posthumously published Un mauvais Réve, 
recently translated into English,’ adds a third mur- 


deress to those with whom we have already become 
acquainted in the novels of Bernanos published in his life- 
time. Certain basic features are common to them all. The 
words of Abbé Donissan to Mouchette in Sous le Soleil de 
Satan would seem to apply to all three: ‘Vous étes comme 
un jouet, vous étes comme la petite balle d’un enfant, entre 
les mains de Satan’.’ They are all victims of demoniacal 
possession. They are therefore victims in a deeper sense than 
are the unfortunate persons whom they murder, more or less 
gratuitously. The murder they commit is but the exterior 
manifestation of the deep corruption within, a corruption 
which in each case has its origin in childhood, indeed farther 
back still, in the blood which they have inherited. ‘Vous 
nétes point devant Dieu coupable de ce meurtre’, says Abbé 
Donissan to Mouchette,’ and with the terrible insight that 
he has acquired in his grim encounter of the preceding night 
he reveals her vicious antecedents. The ‘communion of 
sinners’ of which the curé of Ambricourt wrote in his diary‘ 
is strong and has deep and wide ramifications. When the 
sham priest of Mégére, Evangéline, is awaiting the train 
that will presumably decapitate her, the author adds his 
thoughts to hers and evokes the sin of her mother, in whose 
false position as a defrocked nun with an illegitimate child 
and in whose sacerdotal obsession her own aberration had its 
origin.° In Un crime there is no priest of supernatural vision 
to read back into the past, but we may legitimately assume 
that the weight of heredity oppresses Evangéline no less 


1 Night is Darkest. Translated from the French by W. J. Strachan. (The 
Bodley Head; 10s. 6d.) 

2 Sous le Soleil de Satan (Paris, Plon, 1926), p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 203. 

4 Journal d’un curé de campagne (Paris, Plon, 1936), p. 172. 

5 Un crime (Paris, Plon, 1935), pp- 243-4. 
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than Mouchette and it is abundantly clear that in her and 
through her the ‘communion of sinners’ exercises its can- 
cerous action. In Un mauvais Réve the whole of the first part 
exists to provide the background of unwitting but no less 
responsible accomplices in the murder that Mme Alfieri sub- 
sequently commits. 

The sign of the evil by which these women are possessed 
is falsehood. ‘Quand 7?étais petite’, says Mouchette to the 
doctor whose mistress she is and whose element also is false- 
hood, ‘je mentais souvent sans plaisir. A présent, cest plus 
fort que moi.” In one of the unposted letters to the woman 
she loves, Evangéline writes: 


Oui, 7?ai aimé le mensonge. Non pas ce mensonge utili- 
taire, cette forme abjecte du mensonge qui nest qu'un 
moyen de défense comme un autre, employé a regret, 
honteusement. .. . J’ai aimé le mensonge, et il me Da bien 
rendu. Il m’a donné la seule liberté dont je pouvais jouir 
sans contrainte, car si la vérité délivre, elle met & notre 
délivrance des conditions trop dures 4 mon orgueil, et le 
mensonge n’en impose aucune. Seulement il finit par tuer. 
Il me tue." 

Falsehood has assumed in her a supreme manifestation, the 
usurpation of the sacerdotal role of the priest she has killed. 
The unbelieving priest of L’/mposture, continuing to con- 
form outwardly to the condition of his vocation, is the other 
example in the work of Bernanos of the extremity of false- 
hood. In Un mauvais Réve the author once more makes the 
diagnosis of this corrupt condition. Of Mme Alfieri he 
writes: 

Mais elle était de celles, moins rares qwon ne pense, 
qui aiment le mensonge pour lui-méme, en usent avec une 
prudence et une clairvoyance profondes, et @ailleurs ne 
Papprécient que lorsque le vrai et le faux s’y mélent si 
étroitement quwils ne font qwun, vivent de leur vie propre, 
font dans la vie une autre vie® 

In a later passage he says of her lies that they had arisen 


6 Sous le Soleil de Satan, p. 69. 
? Un crime, p. 231. 
8 Un mauvais Réve (Paris, Plon, 1951), p. 193. 
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out of her very substance; like the foul proliferations of 
cancer, they were her substance.’ 


Either this falsehood in its cancerous penetration will 
destroy its victim utterly or, if it is itself destroyed, it must 
seem that the death of the victim will follow closely, for the 
cancer has eaten too deeply; though in the latter case there 
is the chance that in the moments before death truth may 
take possession. The victim herself is impotent to perform 
the operation, which requires the special skill of the Berna- 
nosian priest, his insight and his spiritual strength. Even then 
there is the danger of despair, for, bereft of this malignant 
growth which has been her pride and which has been the 
substance on which she has fed, the victim may acquire but 
the lucidity to be conscious of the void in herself and of the 
void only. Whatever the appearances, however, the last 
words uttered by the curé of Ambricourt, ‘Tout est grace’, 
cryptic as they are, are perhaps meant to be heard each time 
there occurs in the work of Bernanos one of those possibly 
too frequent suicides. 


In the ultimate resolution of the mendacious lives of these 
women, the murder they commit plays a varying part. It is 
however, in all cases, a vital role. The criminal act, purely 
symptomatic as it is, seems nevertheless to precipitate the 
final issue, the question as to who is to enter into lasting 
possession of the soul, God or the Devil. Mouchette’s mur- 
der of the man whose child she has conceived is unpremedi- 
tated, in a sense accidental. She is, however, attached to her 
crime, proud of her evil achievement. It is this pride that 
Abbé Donissan destroys when he deprives her of individual 
guilt, indeed of all that she has regarded as her individual 
distinction, the basic lie that she has fabricated or that has 
been fabricated in her. Emptied of the illusion she has 
cherished, she cannot of herself fill the void within her, she 
cannot rise alone to the height where the priest lifted her 
and it is in the possession of Satan that she slits her throat. 
That the wound is not immediately fatal is no doubt the final 
act of grace, from which the merits of Abbé Donissan are 
not to be dissociated, and in her dying wish to be carried 


9 Ibid., p. 244. 
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to church we are clearly meant to see the sign of her salva- 
tion. 

Mouchette’s crime serves the twofold purpose of pro- 
viding the girl herself with a secret onto which her pride 
can fasten and of presenting the priest with a weapon with 
which to subdue her. It is essentially through her crime that 
he attacks her, that he attacks the evil which possesses her. 
This crime, then, is vital to the soul’s eternal destiny, no 
less than is the action of the priest. In the final phase of 
this drama Bernanos brings closely together the act of 
despair and the action of grace. It is an uneasy juxtaposition. 
Moreover, in a work of fiction the intervention of grace at 
the last minute, even when associable with the supernatural 
power of a priest, is apt to appear as a coup de théatre of 
the author, providing him in too facile a manner with a 
consolatory dénouement. Obviously, it would have been a 
gross simplification for the priest to have succeeded in 
tearing away the nucleus of falsehood and in substituting the 
love of God at the same time. The suicide is plausible 
enough. We cannot in fact imagine Mouchette living to a 
ripe old age in the practice of good works, but the literary 
critic may find insufficient inevitability in the melodramatic 
ending to this episode. The death of the other Mouchette, 
in Nouvelle Histoire de Mouchette, is more aesthetically 
satisfactory. However, the episode of the first Mouchette 
must be seen mainly in its relation to the life of the curé 
of Lumbres. Between the girl and the priest there is a mys- 
terious affinity and we cannot assess what either owes to the 
other. 

The first murder committed by Evangéline in Un crime 
is as unpremeditated as Mouchette’s. So indeed is the second, 
which is an unforeseen consequence of the first; but the second 
murder involves sacrilege and it gives Evangéline the oppor- 
tunity of playing the most mendacious role of all, the imper- 
sonation of a priest. From this situation there is no issue but 
death, which Evangéline is sure to enter, as she writes her- 
self: ‘sous un faux visage et sous un faux nom’. By killing 
the priest and assuming his cassock it may be implied that 
she has effectively cut herself off from any redeeming action 
10 Un crime, p. 237. 
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such as that exercised by Abbé Donissan in Sous le Soleil de 
Satan. The part played by Abbé Etchegoyen is ambiguous, 
but its only discernible effect is to make up her mind that the 
time has come to end her life, which she does calmly and 
impenitently. It is difficult to draw the conclusion from her 
dealings with the altar boy that the purity of her intention in 
regard to him is an effective counter-weight to her crime, 
for, albeit unwittingly, she drives him to suicide. The impres- 
sion left by this novel is of evil unleashed, the impression 
made even more powerfully by Monsieur Ouine, which was 
composed in the same period of the novelist’s life. In neither 
novel does the power of evil appear to be effectively op- 
posed. The dying words of the curé of Ambricourt may 
perhaps be applied retrospectively to the earlier works of 
Bernanos, but Un crime and Monsieur Ouine seem to imply 
a viewpoint very different and equally extreme.” 


The double murder committed by Evangéline is the pre- 
lude to a rampant disorder which culminates in her self- 
destruction. As in the case of Mouchette, the murder is 
symptomatic and it also precipitates the final issue, but this 
time the spiritual tussle is absent and the outcome is despair. 
The ‘communion of sinners’ would appear to be triumphant. 
There remains for me to consider Mme Alfieri’s crime in 
Un mauvais Réve. Unlike the others, this is premeditated, 
and the instrument of it is a more mature woman, more lucid 
than either Mouchette or Evangéline.” It is despair which 
drives her to her crime: 


Le désespoir seul avait pu Pamener jusque-la—un 
désespoir dont elle n’avait eu qwa de rares minutes, une 
claire conscience—désespoir sans cause et sans objet précis, 
@autant plus redoutable quwil s’était lentement infiltré en 


11 Un crime is a ‘thriller’ and should not perhaps be taken too seriously. 
The events narrated are devoid of verisimilitude. Nevertheless, the 
Bernanosian preoccupations underlie the whole story. 

12 Mme Alfieri is also called Evangéline, but for the sake of clarity I 
shall refer to her only by her surname. The same names constantly 
recur in the novels of Bernanos, as if to stress the fundamental similarity 
of different persons. A simpler and no less plausible explanation might 
attribute this repetition to the indifference of the writer to secondary 
considerations. 
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elle, imprégnant ainsi qu’un poison subtil chaque fibre de 
sa chair, courant @ travers ses veines avec son sang. 

Her crime is an act of self-assertion, to compensate her for 
her life of failure and humiliation. Murder is flattering to 
her pride, it enables her to make her feeble mark upon the 
world 
De tous les moyens quelle avait imaginés pour sa 
délivrance, le crime restait le dernier a sa portée, a la 
mesure de sa révolte impuissante.™ 
Once the crime is committed, Mme Alfieri realises that it 
was in hatred of herself that she murdered the old woman: 
Elle s’était haie dés Penfance, d’abord & son insu, puis 
avec une ambition sournoise, hypocrite, Pespéce de sollici- 
tude effroyable dont une empoisonneuse peut entourer la 
victime quelle se propose d’immoler un jour.’ 
Murder for her is a manner of suicide, a form which allows 
her a brief respite before death. The criminal act induces in 
her a short-lived euphoria. It is in fact cathartic, in the same 
way as the murder committed by Gabriel Gradére in M. 
Mauriac’s Les Anges noirs. Mme Alfieri’s criminal deed in 
itself achieves for her the destruction of illusion that it 
required Abbé Donissan to bring about in Mouchette. There 
is no possibility of return to the old mendacious life. In 
Un mauvais Réve, however, the final phase of the drama on 
the supernatural level is not played out to its close. The 
dénouement is only implied in the woman’s seemingly 
chance encounter for the second time with the unknown 
priest who so strangely disturbs her. The novel ends with the 
words: ‘Une seule chance lui restait peut-étre, reconnaitre 
sa funébre puissance, ’avouer vaincue. It is the hint of 
ultimate salvation with which the novels of M. Mauriac so 
frequently end. We foresee that this priest may have the 
power to achieve Mme Alfieri’s total submission to the will 
of God, but nothing is certain. Both the melodrama of 
Mouchette’s death and the unrelieved despair of the Evan- 
géline of Un crime are thus avoided. It is an ending which 
offends against neither aesthetic nor religious considerations. 
18 Un mauvais Réve, p. 233. 


14 Tbid., p. 244. 
15 Ibid., p. 243. 
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The word ‘pewt-étre’ in that last sentence gives us all the 
uncertainty we require. 

It has been my intention merely to show that there are 
in the treatment of crime by Bernanos certain constant factors 
placed in a varying relationship. The sole object of his por- 
trayal of crime is to reveal its supernatural aspect. The crime 
is a symptom and behind each life whose fundamental false- 
hood, previously hidden, is ultimately manifested in this 
way, is the power of Satan. Yet, through the very crime 
which is the only exterior manifestation of evil the victory 
of God may be finally assured. These women are plainly 
depicted as victims, the victims of Satan. Yet, in the case of 
Mouchette, at least, whom Abbé Donissan calls ‘a plaything 
in the hands of Satan’, she ultimately wi//s, even if without 
knowing what she is doing, the presence of the Devil.’® Even 
so, she dies apparently in the desire of God. It may seem 
that Bernanos does not always set much store by the free- 
dom of man’s will and that he tends to approach too near 
to a Manichean dualism. His emphases and omissions are 
easy enough to perceive. One can hardly expect from 2 
novelist, however, a vision which is theologically complete, 
without individual partiality. What is, I think, indisputable 
is that no other French novelist of his time surpasses him 
in spiritual intensity and insight. None has illustrated more 
effectively that memorable aphorism from Une saison en 
enfer: ‘Le combat spirituel est aussi brutal que la bataille 
@hommes ; mais la vision de la justice est le plaisir de Dieu 
seul’, 


16 Sous le Soleil de Satan, p. 221. 
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A SIMPLE MEDITATION ON SPANISH TRAVEL 
FOR THE INGENUOUS TOURIST 


Epwarp SARMIENTO 


AN the traveller abroad penetrate the ethos of a 
( country? If there is such a thing, the traveller, 

properly so-called, may do so. But is the modern 
tourist properly to be called a traveller? Both elements in 
our preliminary question are so doubtful that it is difficult 
to see whether what we want to say is worth the attempt. 
But at least, when abroad, we are conscious of difference, 
whether it is superficial or deep we are less able to gauge. 
The danger is of supposing it, on the one hand, to be all a 
matter of climate and food-supply, and, on the other, of 
carrying it so deep as to forget our common humanity. As 
to the tourist, we can admit him as a traveller on this simple 
point of difference: if he seeks difference as a titillation, for 
the sake of a change, to forget for a fortnight the monotony 
of his office and the anxieties of his personal life, he is, what 
he is perfectly entitled to be, a man on his holiday; but if 
he is prepared to study his subject beforehand, to bring 
philosophic principles to bear on the differences, he observes 
in the new environment, to reflect on them afterwards, to 
beware of false generalisations and biassed conclusions, he is 
a serious traveller, if only for a fortnight, even though 
merely a tourist. 

A tourist is not necessarily ingenuous and an observer of 
Spain not, necessarily, disingenuous; how difficult it is, how- 
ever, even for the same person, to avoid being either. 

For, in the first place, how to define a civilisation? How 
to determine the ethos of a country? Not all Englishmen 
play cricket, yet cricket is an essential part of the English 
ethos. England invented football, yet the growing devotion 
to league matches in Spain cannot be said to convey to the 
Spaniards any touch of English civilisation. Is it a basic 
national temperament that makes national character? But 
there are more nations than temperaments; yet it is more 
than superficial group interests that constitute a national 
ethos, that makes Scot different from Englishman, Portu- 
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guese from Spaniard. Part of it is surely the presence of some 
(not one) temperamental types and the norms of feeling 
that come to obtain as a result of them. The traveller must 
not ingenuously assume, for example, that all Spaniards 
fight bulls. 

But then also, not to be disingenuous, he must take into 
account all he sees. Preconceived notions of Spanish pride, 
Spanish religion, tempt the axe-grinder to overlook ‘hate, 
envy and contempt, the three furies of civil society’ which 
a seventeenth-century Italian warily took for granted every- 
where. If the traveller reports everything in the garden 
lovely, it is the traveller we suspect, for we know gardens. 

Besides the bull-fight, the religious processions, there is 
the beach, the café, the sertulia, there are (a favourite enter- 
tainment) subscription-lectures, poverty, vice, slums, there 
are the outskirts of Madrid. In short: en todas partes cuecen 
habas (‘They boil beans the world over’). 

Let our traveller see all these and see that two polarisa- 
tions of Spanish life are nobility, indeed, and also, as we 
should expect, vileness as its complement. Goya gave us the 
nobility of war (E/ dos de mayo) and also its disasters (Los 
desastres de la guerra), the gaiety of bourgeois life (if we 
will admit it as an approach to nobility) and the nightmares 
of the proverbios; so Velazquez with the grandeur of the 
Court and the pathos of the dwarfs; Murillo with the Court 
of Heaven and the squalor (cheerful, it is true) of the 
beggars; and Spanish literature with its novels of chivalry 
and its picaresque. See both sides, then, of Spain, as the 
Spaniards themselves do. Even El Greco who, as an ob- 
server, is rather over-rated, gives us an occasional hint of 
delinquency in the faces, especially the eyes, of some of his 
holy personages. 

In all the profusion of first impressions of Spain, the one 
thing that cannot fail to strike the observer is the extra- 
ordinary skill the people have for bestowing the impress of 
their personality upon matter, with a minimum of elabora- 
tion and the utmost economy of the material used. For 
example, the use of the castanets (two small pieces of hard 
wood) achieves a remarkable range of sound and expression ; 
the copla (a folk-form of verse: four lines, each with three 
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beats, and dd in assonance) with its unequalled terseness and 
expressiveness ;' the bull-fight, the length of which is only 
due to its six-fold repetition of the essential situation, a 
bull to be killed by a man with a sword; the religious pro- 
cessions and the typical Spanish cult of holy images, which 
can be reduced essentially to the display to the people of 
simple, plastic representations of aspects of the Incarnation; 
the extreme sonority and illusion of sound perspective wrung 
from the exiguous resources of plucking the six strings of 
the guitar. 

This power of leaving the bare impress of personality 
upon matter, with deftness, speed and, above all, flourish, 
characterises Spanish art and culture. The gift of rapid and 
spontaneous expression is theirs. Spontaneity, expressionism, 
panache and inability, indeed the absence of will, to repeat 
a successful achievement (in cante hondo the singer impro- 
vises his heart-rending notes according to a musical manner, 
but never twice in the same way; think, too, of the endless 
transformations of that virtuoso of art, Picasso, who, to be 
sure, illustrates what we are trying to say in more ways than 
this}—all are hall-marks of the Spanish character. 

Style, not form, is the aim and method of Spanish art— 
think of Velazquez and his passion for the glancing surfaces 
of things and his technique for rendering the nuance of 
colour rather than the outline of shapes—and this has as its 
corollary the stress on the individual executant rather than 
on the school of traditional form. In fact (and one feels in 
saying so rather like George Borrow announcing to the 
! Some examples in translation: Two leaves I always carry,/ Plucked from 

the Paradise Tree;/ ‘Freedom’ on one is written,/ On the other 

‘Poverty’. Do you think because I sing/ That my life glides joyous by? / 

My life is like the swan’s/ And I sing because I die. Towards Death 

we are ever marching/ From the very day of our birth;/ There’s 

nothing we less remember,/ And nothing so sure on earth. God rules 
above in Heaven,/ In Hell he rules who can,/ And in this little world/ 

There rules the richest man. For him who has no money/ Four things 

still open be: / The hospital, the prison,/ The church and the cemetery. 

These versions (with one small alteration) are taken from the late 

Havelock Ellis’ Sonmets with Folk Songs from the Spanish, Golden 

Cockerel Press, 1925. The examples printed in the text below are from 


the same source and also from Sr de Madariaga’s essay on the subject 
in Shelley and Calderén, London, 1920. 
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Protestant world—what is moreover a fact—that the 
Spaniard is not a fanatic) Spanish culture is a culture which 
is maintained with a minimum of tradition and a maximum 
of individual effort. In contrast to England (the cosy, the 
social, the co-operative, the multiple order, the organised 
pageant), Spain (the bare, the exposed, solitude, individual- 
ism, egoism, a rich disorder, the improvised, transient dis- 
play) is a country without traditions, with a painful discon- 
tinuity of institutions: even reduced now to having neither 
parliament nor king (while England, after the calamities of 
the seventeenth century, has found a way of retaining both), 
and with a two-hundred years history of unstable reform 
and over a century of pronunciamento, civil wars and caud- 
illos, till at last a caudillo is the country’s only recourse, 

The ingenuous (and the disingenuous) tourist must bear 
in mind that this personalism, this ‘pronouncing’, is a funda- 
mental quality of Spanish culture. The assertion of the per- 
sonality is encouraged, personality is admired (to have 
charm, wit, expressiveness, gracia, is called tener angel, as 
if a celestial spirit informed the person lucky enough to have 
the gift of pleasing), but this is not necessarily to reject 
character: heroic deeds (we remember, for example, the 
defence in 1936 of the Alcazar of Toledo and the sacrifice 
by its Commander of his son) abound in Spanish history and 
are admired above all things, and heroic deeds are not per- 
formed without personality. But character does not produce 
art, which ought to warn us, of course, that we have not 
finished with a nation when we have studied its cultural 
manifestations. We must note, too, that this stress on per- 
sonality is not quite the opposite of the ideal of self-efface- 
ment, nor do these two neatly correspond to the opposition 
arrogance-humility. St Teresa of Avila is personality canon- 
ised. But we obviously feel ourselves in a danger-zone here. 
The ingenuous must beware. 

We are brought by this nearer to our subject. There is 2 
temptation to attribute cultural qualities to credal adher- 
ence, especially if we like the qualities and share the creed. 
The Catholics of England and Ireland have examples and 
warnings near at hand to guard them against this particular 
temptation, yet the continental tourist is apt—even though 
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English or Irish—to fall into this trap. The glamour of 
abroad, the consciousness of a shared faith are too strong, 
and, too, the ingenuous traveller is here liable to turn into 
the disingenuous. 

Three things in which a people may be observed and in 
which (if in anything) they display their peculiar charac- 
teristics are their approach to love, their games and their life 
of the spirit. 

Nothing could be more useful for examining the first than 
the typical coplas we have already mentioned. Though not 
all deal with the theme of love, as we have seen, the 
majority of them do. 


You gave me a drink of water 
As you came from the well, 
And with that water you gave me 
A soul as well. 


I know no song to sing you, 
From memory all have gone; 
This only I remember, 
That in the sky stars shone. 


For loving a seraph in heaven 
My hopes of heaven are gone. 
Well! We cannot have two heavens, 
And I am content with one. 


Thou sent’st me a message 
That my soul was thine. 

And I answered thee 
’Twas God’s, thine and mine. 


I shall give you all my heart, 
I shall give you all my life, 
But my soul J shall not give you 
For that treasure is not mine. 


I love you more than my life, 
I love you more than my heart. 
I don’t say more than my soul 
For my soul I owe to God. 
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Needless to say, not all coplas are as conscious of spirit as 
these, and some, without being offensive, are hardly suitable 
for quotation in this journal, but these are well-known 
examples whose translators culled them from one or other 
of the great nineteenth-century collections. They are enough 
to show even the popular awareness of the spiritual and that 
even in the midst of the most engrossing of passions. Their 
attitude to love may be described as the conscious endurance 
of an absorbing delight by an awareness grimly determined 
to retain some hold, even in surrender, on dignity, identity, 
a morsel of inner freedom. 

In the eighteenth century, a famous bullfighter wrote 2 
treatise on his art, and we will yield sufficiently to popular 
preconceptions to read what he has to say of it, as repre- 
sentative of the Spanish approach to sport and games: 

In the fight are to be observed continual deeds of 
wonder and taste. A beast—perhaps the fiercest of all—is 
seen to be outwitted by men to an extent that seems im- 
possible, the most sublime skill being displayed in these 
bloody actions, in that it is entirely based upon courage 
and the spirit. And it is worth recalling what Queen 
Amalia said of the bull-fight, namely, ‘that it was an 
entertainment in which shone valour and skill’. 

The traditional religious imagery of Spain plays an 
important part in popular religious feeling. These images 
and their seasonal processions are sometimes regarded as a 
highly elaborate piece of theatrical propaganda. In fact, 
they are intensely simple and naive. The images themselves 
are often an extreme example of Spanish expressionism: 
sometimes only the face and hands are carved in the solid 
and the rest of the figure is a frame for the dramatic folds 
of the rich robes with which they are draped. The great 
majority present some aspect of the Passion, a plastic com- 
position of place taken out to the streets for the least prayer- 
ful to meditate on at least once a year. Many of them are 
the focus of a cofradia, a brotherhood for those living in 
the world, with a simple rule of life. One of the most popu- 
lar of these images in Madrid is that of Jesis Nazareno, 
known as the Cristo de Medinaceli. If you belong to the 
confraternity of this image of Jesus, the Nazarene, as he 
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was mocked by the soldiers, clad in a purple robe and 
crowned with thorns, you are invited to meditate daily on a 
monthly series of ‘points’; here is a passage from the medita- 
tion of the twenty-eighth day: 

Beloved soul, contemplate the wound in my side: 
enter thereby into my heart, which is the place of thy 
repose, the haven of refuge amidst the storms of life. . . . 
To enable thee to enter, it was opened with a spear. 

And here is one from that of the twenty-ninth: 

Oh Jesus! . . . If only I could enclose thee in the 
sepulchre of my heart! Always dwell hidden in me, and 
let no one, apart from thee, have any entry into me. 

In all these examples of the popular culture of Spain, it 
is the individual soul that is appealed to or expressed. It is 
individual style, the style of the individual that is in the 
foreground. 

Here, for the ingenuous and the disingenuous alike, we 
must digress a little. There never has been, except in the 
constitutional sense, a Catholic country. The prophetic 
images of salt, leaven, light, uttered by the Messiah suffi- 
ciently indicate what our expectations ought to be. If it 
comes to that, there rarely or never is an individual fully 
Catholic, until, at least, mystical transformation makes him 
one. Do not, then, go to Spain in the ingenuous expectation 
of visiting a nation totally converted to Christianity. Do 
not, disingenuously, identify Spain with Full Catholicism. 
(That, perhaps, is reserved for the Church Suffering and 
Triumphant.) 

Rather, go to Spain curious to see what aspects and phases 
of Catholicism are particularly developed by this people. 
Perhaps now we may draw the two main points of this medi- 
tation together. The insistence on the individual, on person- 
ality, the expressionist emphasis on flourish, on style, gives 
us one aspect of the basic temperamental unity or tendency 
to unity that we sought. The other elements we have noted 
supply us with some further suggestions: extreme economy 
of the material, yet not without the richness given by inten- 
sity of treatment; a sense of dualism between matter and 
spirit, passion and resistance; a haunting by Ja otra vida, 
the sanction of the next world; an awareness of God (and 
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we think of St Teresa’s nuns embebidos en la divinidad, 
absorbed in the divinity); a great love for Christ as the 
Redeemer, the Bringer-back to life by death and an under- 
lining of death as it comes to us all; a certain passivity even 
to suffering, in this life: all this we may regard as the 
Spanish sense of values. The acute sense of personality 
demands a scale of values in which nothing but the best shall 
be available for spirit so conscious of itself. It is through 
this gateway of the Spanish soul that the divine tradition of 
Roman Christianity makes its entry and mediates infinity to 
the intense craving of the Spaniard for the enlargement and 
fulfilment of personality. 


Tue Guipes, ed. by L. Russell Muirhead: Wares (21s.); SHoRT 

Gu1pE To Lonpon (15s.) (Ernest Benn). 

It is hardly necessary to recommend so firmly established a series of 
guides as that edited by Mr Russell Muirhead, but new editions of the 
Wales and London volumes are now available and they include much 
new material as well as the familiar features. The full equipment of 
maps, town plans and practical information provides the traveller with 
what he needs, and the new editions are models of concise and unam- 
biguous topographical writing. The Catholic tourist will find his special 
interests provided for (though it might have been useful to print the 
hours of services in the principal London churches), and such places at 
Holywell and Caldey are adequately described in the Wales volume 
(though it is no longer true to describe the high altar at Caldey as ‘being 
built of stones from the chief monasteries of England’: this altar was 
destroyed by fire in 1940; and it was in 1913 and not 1914 that the 
Anglican community previously there was received into the Church). 
The Welsh pronunciations indicated seem often arbitrary, though the 
introductory chapters on “The Land of Wales’ by Professor Fleure and on 
‘The Welsh Language’ by the late Professor T. Gwynn Jones, remain 
from the first edition (1922) as authoritative introductions to a foreign 
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THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 


TEALING lead from the roofs of church buildings, which has recently 

come into vogue, was under Henry VIII so strict a royal preserve that 

a poor tinker who purloined from the roof of the despoiled abbey of 
Pipewell a few pennyworths of it was hanged incontinently at Northamp- 
ton. Tradition tells how Henry’s monastic visitors lifted up their eyes 
with joy on beholding the rich harvest to be garnered from the abbey 
roofs, Rarely did king or courtier risk the expense of pulling down a large 
religious house, for Henry’s pecuniary loss in taking down the vast church 
of Lewes priory, where he was reduced to employing gunpowder, taught 
him a lesson in economy. Henceforth he contented himself with stripping 
the lead and allowing the buildings to fall into the graceful ruins we see 
today at Furness, Tintern, Kirkstall, Fountains and a hundred other places. 
But it was quite another matter if the abbey or friary ruins lay in the 
heart of a city or busy town, where the lead-stripped structure could be 
turned into a residence for the gentry, as for example was the fate of the 
Dominican priories at Yarm and Gloucester, or the rows of poor cottages 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne and perhaps at Oxford. When the corporation of a 
town was loth to lose a more than usually handsome church it could buy 
it back from the thieving Crown, as happened to St Alban’s abbey, and 
the Dominican church in Norwich which still is, to the lasting shame of 
that city, a centre for civic banquets and popular concerts. 

As all the houses of friars were situated in busy centres of population 
their buildings after confiscation were thus either destroyed to make way 
for other erections, or turned to secular use, but, although the structures 
have disappeared through changes and rebuilding, doubtless the ground 
in most cases retains almost intact their buried foundations, as has been 
shown at Cardiff and Ludgate. Before this secularisation of their buildings 
the religious were forced to surrender all their movable furniture and 
not even the most trivial piece of cloth escaped the inventory makers, for 
all was grist to the royal mill. In an age which boasted of the new learn- 
ing, naturally monastic libraries would have poor chances of survival, and 
of all the books of the fifty-three Dominican houses suppressed in 1538 
scarcely a score of volumes are known to be extant. 

Small then is the wonder that practically all personal traces of the friars 
have disappeared, and all that has since been found of English Dominican 
history has been laboriously gathered from government records, local or 
central, episcopal and university registers, and papal and Dominican 
archives abroad. This makes the work of the late Father Raymund Palmer 
all the more meritorious, for not only did he amass material on each of 
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the fifty-three priories, but he rescued from oblivion the names of the 
chief members of the Province and collected details on the careers of many 
hundreds of those of lesser fame. He was followed in his great work by 
Father Bede Jarrett, whose large volume on The English Dominicans, 
published in 1921, is still the standard work on the subject. And now we 
have a most important volume published by Father William Hinnebusch, 
an American Dominican, on the English Dominicans of the thirteenth 
century. But although he confines his labours to the first eighty years of 
their existence, he gives much important data on the other centuries when 
dealing with the foundation and building of their priories, together with 
their system of government and administration. 

What perhaps is not generally recognised is that the English Dominican 
Province was in pre-reformation days the largest in the Order, embracing 
all the priories in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. England and 
Wales were directly governed by the English Provincial, but Ireland and 
Scotland had vicars appointed by him who had complete authority unless 
the Provincial himself were visiting their country. After Bannockburn the 
Scottish friars refused to have an English-appointed vicar, and the Master 
General agreed to take over the future appointments to this office. In the 
late fifteenth century Scotland became a full Province, and Ireland was 
similarly constituted shortly afterwards. Even in England (so great was 
the number of the friars), the administration became so burdensome for 
the Provincial that the country was divided up into four visitations which 
ranked in the following order: London, York, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
London, the residence of the Provincial, was head of all the houses of the 
south, including Bristol, being fourteen in number; York was over all the 
houses including Lincoln and Boston, eleven in all; Oxford was respon- 
sible for all the houses of the midland and western counties including 
Wales, sixteen in number, and often called in official documents the 
visitation of the Marches; lastly Cambridge at the head of the priories of 
East Anglia, twelve in number, but with the largest average communities 
as was to be expected of the most populous and prosperous part of England. 
In the century dealt with by Father Hinnebusch these divisions were not 
yet fixed as permanent groups, but later they became so, each with its own 
vicar who made the visitations of these priories and reported to the Pro- 
vincial, who however could make a personal visitation of the whole and 
presumably on occasions did so, England retained this special form of 
administration up to the dissolution. 

Occasionally historians had claimed for the Dominicans other houses 
in addition to the customary fifty-three established by the careful Father 
Paimer, but absolute proof is wanting in all these new cases. Hull and 


1 The Early English Friars Preachers, published at S, Sabina, Rome, for 
the Dominican Historical Institute. 
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Plymouth are mentioned, as also is Doncaster, but on very doubtful 
authority, whilst a few genuine cases of small Dominican settlements such 
as Gillingham were probably nothing more than small cells or preaching 
stations. Father Hinnebusch deals with this question in a very valuable 
appendix, which will probably close the controversy. 

In his three chapters on Dominican preaching he deals with the prin- 
cipal work of the Order, and shows the English Dominicans at their best. 
After his chapter on the English Dominicans in their primary work of 
preaching, and their success as teachers in Oxford, he provides an admir- 
able account of their influence in public life, both political and ecclesias- 
tical. In politics the great name was that of William Hothum, a brilliant 
scholar and professor, an able Provincial and skilled diplomatist who 
became Edward I’s most trusted adviser. It was due to his prudence and 
tact that war was prevented between England and France, and he is 
noteworthy in history for the part he played in settlement of the Scottish 
succession which gave the crown to Balliol. 

Perhaps some other scholar will continue Father Hinnebusch’s work 
and give us the history of the Province in later centuries. It would 
indeed be an error to consider the influence of the English Dominicans 
as ending with the thirteenth century. In fact it increased in the four- 
teenth until it reached its peak towards the end of that century. The 
names of great doctors still abounded, preachers were perhaps even more 
famous and Dominican repute amongst all ranks of society was very high. 
Ecclesiastically and politically the Order exercised great power, and whilst 
kings still chose their confessors from it, and occasionally ministers of 
state, such as Bishop John Gilbert of St Davids, who was twice Lord 
High Treasurer, more than a score of English Dominicans were given 
charge of dioceses, no fewer than seven of them at the same time under 
Richard II. In the late fifteenth century this influence began to wane, 
but nevertheless the Province retained much vigour even up to the evil 
hour when all religious houses alike were suppressed. 

Wa Ter GUMBLEY, 0.P. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Maurtuusian Poputation Turory. By Dr G. F. McCleary. 
(Faber and Faber; 153.) 


Dr McCleary, who has written interesting and valuable books and 
pamphlets on the subject of population for many years, has now decided 
to write this short book; but with some indecision, apparently, as to which 
of two things it was intended to be—a scholarly and precise account of 
Malthus’s life and historical background, or a discussion of his theories in 
the light of up-to-date information. For there can hardly be room for 
both objectives within a book of such short compass. 

In the former field this reviewer is not competent to criticise; but it 
appears prima facie that Dr McCleary has done an excellent task. He is 
not, of course, addressing himself to those who study the detailed minutiae 
of history but—may one use the phrase? —to the ‘Faber and Faber’ public, 
which appears to include a body of well-informed people who have pro- 
vided a market for some admirable books and pamphlets in the past. The 
author gives us a precise but readable biography of Malthus and a clear 
account of his friends and background, and a summary of the important 
points which he made in his writings; still more, a clear statement of what 
Malthus did mot advocate. 

Even after the lapse of a hundred and fifty years, however, one cannot 
get away from personalities. Malthus’s personality obviously aroused violent 
controversy in his own lifetime. Two of Malthus’s best-known critics were 
Hazlitt, a liberal essayist whose writings have certainly stood the test of 
time, well-known both for his attacks on the utilitarian Bentham and on 
the Conservative Edinburgh Review; and Cobbett, whose Rural Rides will 
be read as long as the English language is spoken. Dr McCleary, in defend- 
ing Malthus, attacks Hazlitt and ignores Cobbett. But there may have 
been some reason for this intense antipathy which Malthus aroused among 
his contemporaries. Was he not guilty of that narrow pedantry and prig- 
gishness which are sometimes the product of a Cambridge mathematical 
education? (All right, all right, Oxford may have had worse faults, 
‘steeped in port and prejudice’; but at any rate they are rather more 
amiable faults.) 

It is clear now, at any rate, that Malthus’s famous arithmetical and 
geometrical progressions were an unjustified piece of pedantry, even for 
a Cambridge mathematician. It is rather a serious omission that Dr 
McCleary tells us nothing about Malthus’s religious views, which appear 
to have been of an extraordinary nature. 

Dr McCleary devotes some fifty of his pages to discussing, ‘Was Malthus 
right about population?’ To answer this question sincerely it is necessary 
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to make some sort of review of all the facts which have become available 
since Malthus wrote. Certainly a difficult task to accomplish in fifty pages. 
But Dr McCleary has hardly even begun it. Indeed, it is hard to imagine 
how anyone could have written two chapters so deficient in their state- 
ment of the important facts and tendencies. It is not made clear to the 
reader that some of Malthus’s ideas were put into practice from the early 
nineteenth century by France, and from the later nineteenth century by 
other European and North American communities. Dr McCleary gives a 
very brief account of the reasoning of French demographers on the sub- 
ject of ‘social capillarity’—the restriction of families for the purpose of 
‘social climbing’—but does not discuss the extent or importance of this 
phenomenon. Nor are we given one word in indication that during the 
last two decades there has been, in all western and North American com- 
munities except England and some of the Scandinavian countries, a violent 
reversal of trend and a great increase in the size of the family. Is ‘climb- 
ing’ as a large-scale social phenomenon coming to an end in the more 
secure and equalitarian economies of the present day? Nor, on the other 
hand, are we told anything of the marked slowing down in the rate of 
population growth in Japan, in spite of declining mortality; and the very 
significant deceleration of the rate of population growth in India since 
1941. We are given some quotations from Dr Kingsley Davies’s book on 
Indian population, a massive but very defective work which leaves out all 
the most interesting modern information, and which was apparently 
written entirely in New York. 

The book gives some account of Malthus’s teaching in the field of 
economic theory, which really constitutes quite another subject, of con- 
siderable interest to modern economists. In Malthus’s controversy with 
Ricardo, the details of which have only recently become known, Malthus 
appears to have been right. 

But both Malthus and Ricardo agree in thinking that all economic 
activity was carried on subject to ‘the Law of Diminishing Returns’. One 
of the most important conclusions of modern economic theory is that while 
the Law of Diminishing Returns applies in most forms of agriculture, on 
the other hand manufacture, transport and similar activities follow a 
Law of Increasing Returns. The larger and more densely settled a 
population is, the greater economies will be enjoyed in these fields. This 
is a fact that invalidates a great part of Malthus’s argument, of which Dr 
McCleary does not give us the slightest indication. 

That a population should go on increasing indefinitely in a geometrical 
progression is a theoretical possibility, and Malthus’s fault was that he, 
like many men of similar mind, was dazzled by theoretical possibilities. 
It is certainly not a historical fact. No population of which we have record 
has ever gone on increasing at a steady rate for very long. And to say 
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that every check to population growth so far observed has been due to a 
shortage of cultivable land is a complete distortion of the facts. Nearly all 
the checks to population growth which have been observed in history 
and in the modern world have been in countries with abundant 
reserves of uncultivated land or with industrial resources enabling them 
to obtain by exchange all the food they want. The reason for cessation or 
slowing down of population growth has rarely, if ever, had anything to do 
with a shortage of cultivable land. 

Finally, as for the statement that food supplies can only increase in 
arithmetical progression, this is based on no evidence whatsoever. Malthus 
needed it to complete his mathematical syllogism and invented it for the 
purpose, This is a subject on which a good deal of information has become 
available since Malthus wrote and is another of the subjects on which Dr 
McCleary fails to inform his readers. On the same land and without any 
additional labour, agricultural output increases steadily in a geometrical 
progression. In most European countries this has been at the rate of about 
one per cent per annum, but it has often been higher. Denmark and 
Japan, for instance, have shown a figure of two per cent per annum, and 
most of the modern progressive agricultural countries now have a figure 
of nearly three per cent per annum. This figure, it should be noticed, is 
higher than any tate of population growth ever recorded. 

What is in question is not the world’s capacity to produce sufficient 
food: it is our will to do so. 

Corin Crark 


Mozart 1n Satzpurc. By Max Kenyon. (Putnam; 21s.) 

The first four hundred numbers in Kéchel’s catalogue refer to works 
written before Mozart had settled in Vienna at the age of twenty-five. 
This enormous list contains little of the music through which he is known 
and loved today, except some of the early piano sonatas, which are more 
often execrated by the youthful than loved by the elderly. Though pre- 
cociously imitative, Mozart was not so early-flowering a genius as Schubert, 
Mendelssohn or William Walton, and very few of these works composed 
while he dwelt in Salzburg can be called ‘of genius’; the few exceptions 
all belong to the close of that period. It is good to find this opinion con- 
firmed by Mr Kenyon. As a child-prodigy Wolfgang was no different from 
the two Wesleys or the little Crotch. When one recalls editions of his 
earliest trifles headed ‘Mozart der Wunderknabe’, one is grateful to read 
the sane statement: ‘Among prodigies he was merely a prodigy; it is 
among men that he is unique’. 

This is not to deny that much in his Salzburg works foreshadows 
greater things, nor that, if he had died before 1781, we should not have 
recognised that great unwritten music had been lost. Indeed, movements 
full of lyrical charm or buoyant spirits abound in the symphonies, con- 
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certos, divertimentos and quartets of his years fifteen to twenty-five, and 
before moving to Vienna he was to produce in the E and A minor sonatas, 
the Sinfonia concertante and the D minor Kyrie, works of the very first 
rank, though Mr Kenyon overrates the E flat concerto K.271 and the 
concerto for two pianos by placing them on the same level as these. A 
childhood’s freshness is indeed often felt in these movements which has 
departed from the sterner utterances of his maturity. 


Save in the excellent first two volumes of Wyzewa and Saint-Foix’s 
work, which came out in 1910 (Mr Kenyon does not include in his 
bibliography the 1936 edition which contains some modifications of the 
original), from which, by omitting the analyses, a connected presentation 
of these Salzburg years could be extracted, the first twenty years of 
Mozart’s composing life have never been studied and general works had 
tended to pass rather perfunctorily over them. If Mr Kenyon had filled 
this gap—and the present book shows that he has the ability to fill it— 
he would have done something very valuable. Instead, he has elected to 
chat about Salzburg, about the Mozart family circle and its concomitant 
cronies, and to study—with a lightness that suggests he is terribly afraid of 
appearing high-brow—not Mozart’s output as a whole between 1762 and 
1781, but only those parts of it that he composed in the prince-bishopric, 
excluding those other works that were written during the journeys to 
Paris, London, Italy, Vienna and elsewhere that took him momentarily 
away from it—works which nevertheless belong to his ‘Salzburg period’ 
as completely as those written in the city. This distinction is quite unreal 
and mars what might have been a very fine book. For instance, Mozart 
wrote two sets of string quartets in 1772-1773, and possibly four others 
(K.Anh.210-213) in Milan and Vienna, but consideration of these signifi- 
cant works is excluded by the arbitrary conditions Mr Kenyon sets himself. 
Yet these quartets belong as much to the Mozart of the Salzburg years as 
the string quintet K.174, composed in that city in 1773 and contemporary 
with them, which he mentions and even quotes (though he omits reference 
to it in his index). The important Mannheim and Paris music is left out 
altogether, and it is only by misplacing in Salzburg the D minor Kyrie 
which was written in Munich that he is able to justify mention of this 
great work. Equally meaningless is the inclusion of the violin and viola 
duets and the so-called ‘C minor’ mass, which belong to his mature 
Vienna period, merely because he composed the former and conducted 
the first performance of the latter (composed in Vienna!) during his last 
visit to Salzburg, in 1783, nearly three years after he had shaken its dust 
from his feet. The work which Mr Kenyon is so well qualified to under- 
take still remains to be done. 


His object, he says, is ‘to pick out the works written in Salzburg which 
have proved to be immortal’ and ‘try to show their importance in relation 
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to his total output’. The choice he makes within these limits is 
good, yet a lover of this early music will miss certain gems like the 
symphonies in E flat and A, K.132 and 134, or the less striking but 
nevertheless interesting first two violin concertos, of which the B flat has 
a beautiful avdante like a passage from Orfeo, Act II. 

He perpetuates a hoary and misleading legend when he speaks of 
Mozart ‘writing a strong and living symphonic movement during a game 
of billiards’ (or was it ninepins or bowls?), apparently an allusion to the 
apocryphal story about the Don Giovanni overture. It is a pity that such 
Rochlitzsms should be resuscitated at this late hour. And Mozart did not 
use K.184 for King Thamos; he used it as an overture for incidental music 
to a play called Lanassa—a German translation of a drama by Lemierre— 
the rest of the music being taken from the older T’4amos numbers. It was 
Otto Bacher, who discovered the score, not Einstein, who attributed the 
arrangement to Bohm, and there is no evidence that it was made by 
Schikaneder; the arrangement was made some time after 1785. 

The French pianist who visited Salzburg in 1777 was Mlle Jeune- 
homme (Mozart calls her ‘die Jenomy’), not Lejeunehomme, and 
‘Chobot’ (p. 103) should be ‘Chabot’ (the duchess of Rohan-Chabot). 
His Augsburg cousin was not “Thekla from Basle’; ‘die Basle’ was her 
nickname. He was christened John Chrysostom because he was born on 
that saint’s feast. There is no mention of Einstein’s Kéchel in the biblio- 
graphy. 

The historical and social background of Salzburg intrudes quite a lot 
and does not fit in very happily with the discussion of Mozart’s move- 
ments and music. It is related in an amused tone, as if it was all rather 
ridiculously Ruritanian; even Archbishop Firmian’s expulsion of his Pro- 
testant subjects is recounted as if it were something pleasantly humorous. 
The Englishman’s traditional amusement at ‘these foreigners’ flows just 
beneath the surface of much of the pages devoted to history. There is 
a theological (?) criticism of what Leopold meant (or what the author 
decides he meant) when he wrote: ‘Thy Will be done’, followed by Mr 
Kenyon’s pronouncement on what he ought to have meant, and Mr 
Kenyon’s profession of faith may be inferred from the following: ‘Wolf- 
gang escaped into the sunlight of the moral conceptions voiced in The 
Magic Flute, but Leopold never knew an alternative to his strict Roman 
Catholicism’. A remark like: ‘The family life of the Mozarts was as spot- 
less as their Catholicism’ (not ‘Roman’ this time) ‘was above reproach’, 
is frankly silly. His self-imposed limitations spare us his views on that 
really dark moment in Wolfgang’s private life when, after the favourable 
reception of his Paris symphony, he withdrew into the Palais Royal 
garden to say a chaplet of thanksgiving. 

' Mr Kenyon is far better than this when he settles down to his real 
business, which is not that of a social historian or anecdotist or utterer of 
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theological asides or even appraiser of Count Arco’s kick, but music his- 
torian and critic. The author of a book on harpsichord music comes to the 
fore in the pages—perhaps the most original in the book—in which he 
discusses for what instrument Mozart’s early keyboard sonatas were written. 
Here he gives us something valuable, found nowhere else. And when his 
asides concern the character of Mozart’s music and not his father’s ethics 
or religion, e.g. the contrast with Haydn and the rapprochement with 
Purcell (p. 106), his recognition in our hero’s music of a ‘tangible, ... 
immediate, tactile’ quality (p. 165), a source of ‘magic’ which some of 
the greatest composers do not possess at all, and this definition of the con- 
ditions for a music’s survival: ‘If we ask of music that it should survive, 
we mean that it should still be of use to us. It is not only sheer merit which 
keeps a work “immortal” . . . but also its powers of adaptability to a 
constantly changing musical scene’ (p. 163), we regret all the more that 
he should waste his time and talents, as Hoffmeister told Mozart to do, 
on ‘writing popular’, 

He goes most deeply into the essence of his theme in the following 
passage which shows him at his best: 

‘This abortive love for Aloysia Weber may have made a greater mark 
on Mozart because of his early death. ‘That is to say, the proportion of 
his days clouded over was the greater in that the total of them was 
smaller. Composers who lived past forty had time for their personalities 
to absorb the stresses of the past. . . . Mozart was as resilient as any, 
much more so than some. But even if the thorn in his heart was there 
for no longer than was proper for a Trollope hero, it was there for a 
greater proportion of what was only a short manhood lived in circum- 
stances which forbade his ever forgetting’ (p. 162). 

We would give much of the ‘Ruritanianising? and musings on moral 
matters for a few more reflections like these. 
The illustrations are numerous, unconventional and excellent. 
C. M. GirDLESTONE 


Tue Revevations oF MecuTiILp oF Macpesure. Translated by Lucy 

Menzies. (Longmans; 18s.) 

For those who only know her writings from the brief excerpts which 
have from time to time appeared in English, The Revelations of Mechtild 
of Magdeburg will even at a first reading provide a moving and exciting 
experience. Hitherto her book has been treated as if its chief interest might 
lie in the possibility that it was known in the contemporary Latin transla- 
tion to Dante, and thac Mechtild was the donna soletta to whom he so 
tenderly alludes in the Purgatorio: this may be so, and very often the 
daring sweep of her visions of heaven and heli call to mind the Divine 
Comedy. Living in the same age, both writers were drawn to the same 
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speculative philosophers, and both saw the anguished labours of Christen- 
dom as the pangs which heralded the monstrous birth of Antichrist. But 
Mechtild is no mere precursor of Dante, and her little book reveals her 
as a many-sided genius. Her humility and her impatience with her own 
daily shortcomings will often recall the great Teresa: ‘When I refrain 
from a smile which would hurt no one, or cherish some sourness in my 
heart, or feel impatient at my own pain, my soul becomes so dark and my 
senses so dull and my heart so cold that I must weep and lament piteously, 
long greatly and humbly make confession of my lack of virtue. Then only 
does grace come again to my soul, and I creep back like a beaten dog to 
the kitchen.’ Book VI of her work, as we have it, is much such a ‘Mirror 
for Prioresses’ as St Teresa might have written: she might have likened 
our Lord to a vial of chrism, herself to a crock full of vinegar; and she 
might have given us the same dry, terse account of how an unruly sister 
of her house was visited, as divine graces, with loss of sight and speech, 
and have ended with the same ‘Alleluia!’ 


Mechtild’s literary and intellectual gifts, however, are of a quite different 
order from those of St Teresa. She only attained to her command of ideas 
and language after long training and discipline, whereas Mechtild seems to 
resemble, rather, certain of the symbolist poets of our own times. So far as 
we can tell, in early life she was granted a vision of ultimate reality and 
of the Divine Nature, and at the same time she was granted the power to 
achieve an extraordinary fusion of the ideas and symbols of the worldly 
poetry of courtly love and of the pseudo-Dionysian mystical theology: she 
seems to begin as a lyric poet, with the songs of her vision tumbling from 
her lips, each perfectly formed in and mysteriously veiled by her symbols 
and allegories. As are all symbolists, she is essentially concentrated and 
brief: we are told that her writings were made on single sheets, and it 
would seem that she herself took no care to order them, still less to impose 
any formal pattern or sequence upon them. 


This must be provisional and conjectural, for we can today only guess 
at the order in which her book was written. No manuscript of her original 
Low German has been found: and in the best surviving manuscript of the 
High German recension, the Einsiedeln codex upon which this translation 
is based, there are numerous indications of faulty arrangements and 
editorial interpolations which seem to be due to Mechtild’s own amanuen- 
sis. It was probably he or another early editor-scribe who provided most 
of the Latin tags with which the text is adorned: although Mechtild 
was reasonably well acquainted with the text of the Scriptures, her book is, 
for the work of a professed contemplative, singularly lacking in evidence 
of a devotion to the Latin liturgy. 

Instead, what seems to be her first compositions are informed by the 
language and the mystique of Minne. Christ is the knightly wooer of the 
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soul, nor is there any sweeter death than to die of the wounds given in the 
lists of love, At times her use of the language of courtly love is danger- 
ously ambiguous, as when, expounding the doctrine that all grace comes 
to us through Mary, she writes ‘Her Son is God and she is goddess; no 
one can win like honour’. Happily, in another context she writes of 
human nature, ‘Had Lucifer remained in his place of honour, she should 
have been his goddess’, to show us that in neither context should we 
understand more than ‘queen’, ‘sovereign lady’; but even so the expression 
is enough to make us understand why she was accused by her enemies (who 
seem to have been many) of heresy and blasphemy, charges of which she 
sought to free herself in glosses on her earlier visions. 

The courtly aspect of her writings is, on the whole, unremarkable: 
nor can her ‘revelations’ themselves say much to us today. Some are 
strongly reminiscent of those of her successor, St Birgitta: in her own 
small way Mechtild too was a great reformer of her times, and through- 
out her visions there runs the theme of the order of ‘Preachers’ who shall 
bear the last witness and shall suffer martyrdom by Antichrist. But just 
as her divine poems are at times too plainly derived from worldly love 
songs, so her visions are too much the projection of merely visual imagery. 
The scene which gave scandal to her contemporaries, the High Mass in 
Paradise where she received the Lamb as Communion at the hands of St 
John Baptist, might be the description of another Van Eyck altarpiece. 


Yet even in her earliest writings, Mechtild has a sublimity which 
transcends all her limitations, partly because she realises what an obstacle 
to mystical union her limitations and imperfections make. The best 
example is the wonderful debate-poem between the Soul and the Senses: 
one by one the Soul rejects all the exercises of the intellect and the conso- 
lations of the affections as insufficient, as barriers between her and God: 


Fish cannot drown in the water, 
Birds cannot sink in the air, 

Gold cannot perish 

In the refiner’s fire. 

This has God given to all creatures 
To foster and seek their own nature, 
How then can I withstand mine? 


Again and again she writes of the rapture in which the soul loses the 
earth and all knowledge and feeling of self, and of the anguish of the 
soul’s return to itself: ‘the soul which is caught up into the Holy Spirit 
cannot stay at such a height, it must always humble itself before all earthly 
comfort and any delight in such comfort’; and then she goes on in words 
which might be Ruysbroek’s, ‘but the soul caught in its own pride inclines 
eagerly to earthly things’. 

But one of the most attractive and characteristic features of Mechtild’s 
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spirituality is her conception of the contemplative as a lowly, serviceable 
instrument of intercession and expiation for the sins of the living and the 
dead. ‘Our Lord said: “If one cannot capture wild animals any other way, 
one drives them into the water. If a sinner cannot be converted any other 
way, he is driven by the prayers of good people into the tears of their 
hearts”,’ In Book VI, in the section entitled ‘When thou art about to die, 
take leave of ten things’, with moving simplicity she writes ‘I take leave 
of all those in Hell and thank God that He exercises His righteousness on 
them. Were I to be longer here I would wish them well.’ Often we are 
reminded of Julian of Norwich’s ‘All shall be well’: 


I say to thee by My Divine fidelity 
That there are more in Holy Church 
Who go straight to Heaven 

Then go down to Hell. 


We shall not find in Mechtild’s writings the sensuous gloatings over the 
torments of the damned which disfigure so many medieval spiritual auto- 
biographies, Often harried and persecuted in her lifetime, she seems to 
preserve always a candid charity and self-denial: she can write almost 
affectionately of one of her detractors as ‘My Pharisee’; and she says of 
Compassion, ‘She is very perfect; she has taken my righteousness from me’. 

To all those who love the Middle Ages and the mystics, the Revelations, 
or, to give them their better alternative title, The Flowing Light of 
the Godhead, will come as an enrichment; and this translation is marked 
by a modesty and sincerity which serves Mechtild well. 

Eric CoLLEDGE 


TRAGEDY AND THE Parapox oF THE FortunaTE Fay. By Herbert 

Weisinger. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 21s.). 

This is an attempt to solve the problem posed by the contradictory 
experience of tragedy, in which we receive pleasure from the contempla- 
tion of pain and suffering. The nature of this tragic pleasure has attracted 
the investigator from Aristotle onwards, and most of the theories pro- 
pounded have been glosses on the Poetics rather than original guesses. Mr 
Weisinger’s approach to the inquiry is a curiously roundabout one: he 
proceeds by a detailed survey of the theme of the dying god and his 
rebirth in the myth and ritual of the ancient Near East. It is easy in this 
part of the book to see how much the author’s imagination has been 
seized by the confident, synthesising sweep of Frazer, even to the extent 
of setting out from a particular point of ritual, the lighting of the Paschal 
candle on Easter Saturday, and finally leading the inquiry back to this 
same point. But, in what must inevitably be a largely second-hand presenta- 
tion of material relating to Egyptian, Sumerian, Canaanite and Hebrew 
beliefs, he has availed himself of a wealth of more recent research; the 
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result is a considerable toning down of the syncretist impression. 

Indeed, the author is anxious to avoid any too facile evolutionary 
interpretation because of a humanist distrust of any view of mental develop- 
ment which would look for explanations outside man himself. “The motiva- 
ting force remains, after all, man’ (p. 13); ‘It (the gradual development 
of the myth) is a process which begins with man and continues with him’ 
(p. 193). Yet Mr Weisinger’s attitude to the myths of rebirth is not simply 
pragmatist; elsewhere he speaks of a rational world order in which human 
suffering finds its place. One is driven to the conclusion that his point of 
view remains imperfectly defined, oscillating between a modish existen- 
tialism (man makes his own choices: even if they are wrong he must 
make them) and an urge to contribute to the contemporary industry of 
tracing culture patterns. 

It is not till the sixth and final chapter that we reach the discussion 
of tragedy proper. It is maintained that while an age of faith believes 
too surely in its myths to invest man with the freedom of choice implicit 
in tragedy, an atmosphere of scepticism is inimical to tragedy in a 
different fashion by converting everything to ‘the objective formality of 
art’. Only in a state of mind between the two, when religious faith is 
becoming conscious of the pressure of new ideas, can the fundamental 
questions of tragedy be asked. The essential tragic note is ‘the small 
moment of doubt or indecision’, found in the ritual pattern too, before 
the god or the hero makes his choice. This is the fascinating core of Mr 
Weisinger’s argument; we may regret that his historical approach, which 
sees scepticism as a particular climate of opinion, ignores the type of 
scepticism which anyone at any time may apply to the data of his experi- 
ence, and which may be the prelude to faith. 

Because of its devious argument, and abortive attempt to bridge the gap 
between the historical and the critical, this is not a successful book; how- 
ever, a failure so gallant and at such a level of difficulty, has rewards to 
offer the reader. 

RocER SHARROCK 


Tue INTERPRETATION OF THE FourtH Gospet. By C. H. Dodd. 

(Cambridge University Press; 42s.) 

This book, the result of much study and thought, is one more sign of 
the lasting fascination which the Fourth Gospel has for those Christians 
who have decided that it is not the Apostle’s work, and that its con- 
tents are largely fiction. Dr Dodd here endeavours to prove that the chief 
purpose of the author (whoever he was) was to recommend the truth of 
the Incarnation to the same sort of Hellenistic-Jewish circles for whom 
Philo had written his books—circles in which more or less knowledge of 
Judaism was combined with a mixed Stoic-Platonic philosophy. In this 
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philosophy itself and in the Jewish variation of it Dr Dodd finds a genuine 
mysticism, to which the gospel writer was able to appeal, being familiar 
with both its ideas and its language. For himself, however, these ideas and 
words had taken a deeper meaning from his Christian faith. While still 
remaining intelligible to the non-Christian reader, they were now used 
as vehicles of Christian truth, and to a believer would convey the full 
Christian sense. For instance, in the discourse on the Bread of Life (ch. v) 
a Christian would not see that, but would eventually be brought so far as 
to see that some form of union between the disciple and Christ was meant, 
without understanding the mode of establishing it (pp. 233-4). In short 
the author is applying, in one particular way, St Paul’s principle of making 
himself all things to all men. The gospel approaches much nearer than 
the Synoptic Gospels do to the standpoint of the apologetic writings of 
the next century and especially of the Alexandrian ones. Indeed the term 
‘Alexandrian gospel’ suggests itself naturally to the mind as one reads Dr 
Dodd’s book. 

Some writers on the Fourth Gospel have no doubt over-stressed its 
Jewish character, and have practically refused to admit any literary 
influences except purely Palestinian ones. Is not Dr Dodd going too 
far in the other direction, and exaggerating the Hellenistic influences? 
There certainly seem to be passages (especially the prologue) where the 
author approaches the language and ideas of Philo, but does not the book 
remain much more Jewish than Hellenistic? The prologue is followed 
by some sixty verses of narrative where we are very definitely in the 
atmosphere of Palestinian villages and towns. The book includes several 
most interesting studies of spiritual documents of the time, especially the 
Hermetic writings and Philo, and some very valuable chapters on the the 
history and use of a dozen vital terms (‘truth’, ‘spirit’, ‘Messiah’, etc.) 
where Dr Dodd’s scrupulous fairness and candour are as conspicuous as 
his learning. In conclusion I can by no means agree that our final judgment 
on the spiritual value of a gospel can be independent of the question of 
authorship. The writer claims to be an Apostle, relating historical facts. 
If he was no Apostle and invented many of his stories, the only name 
for him is impostor, and it is idle to talk about his spiritual greatness. A 


mystic who tells lies is a failure as mystic. 
W. REEs 


OsepieEnce. (Blackfriars Publications; 16s. 6d.) 

The problems arising in connection with religious obedience are not too 
difficult to state, but much more difficult to resolve. This work is the third 
volume in the series ‘Religious Life’ translated from the French and the 
result of conferences convened for the assistance of religious. One would 
be prepared to say that they are as authoritative as the people who 
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delivered them, and no more. As is usual in such conferences the findings 
are reflective and inconclusive. They are therefore a stimulus for further 
consideration for those who are professionally interested in the subject, 
or for those who by reason of their office are responsible for the moulding 
of religious life in the contemporary world. It would not appear to be 
useful to plunge novices and junior religious into this cauldron of dis- 
cussion about matters which are at the very basis of their formation. It 
should be unequivocably stated that obedience is an obligation in religious 
life even when the vow is not directly engaged. If, as asserted by Father 
Bergh, s.j., obedience to the constitutions and the rule does not as such 
fall under the exercise of dominative power, what is the meaning of 
obedience secundum regulam? There is need of emphasis on obedience to 
a person, within the margin of a rule, though not to a book of rules as 
such, Also it is hard to see how it is possible to have a voluntary trans- 
gression without specific motive, and why such a transgression is a positive 
imperfection. The fact is that an act of this kind is either meritorious 
or a sin. 

The account given of the attitude to penalties in the Dominican Order 
is inadequate. 

Perhaps it is unavoidable that the psychology of women should be in the 
forefront. The psychology of nuns is another matter. The contribution 
by A. M. Henry, o.p., on ‘The Obedience of Women’, is enlightened and 
may be read with great profit by subjects and superiors. 

Genuine obedience does not exclude the possibility of frank discussion. 
And P. Francois de Sainte-Marie, 0.c.p., considers this a desirable prac- 
tice, and a way to abolish ‘that currying of approval by which many 
religious succeed in getting their own way . . . under the impression all 
the time that they are enjoying the blessings of obedience’. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that this book will shed light where it is 
needed most. But we feel that in many cases no improvement can be 
achieved on the lines suggested except by strong measures from those who 
have the duty to command and therefore the right to be obeyed. 

AMBROSE FarRELL, O.P. 


Tue Sicn or Jonas. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter; 18s.) 

Words and deeds, the thought and the act, make an odd counter- 
point, and one can never tell which line will carry the melody. All 
that any life worth the name, lived honestly under God, will always 
show, is an endless capacity for change and development. The themes 
that seemed most significant fall out, and others whose presence was 
almost unsuspected come to the fore. Meanwhile, as the Abbé de Tourville 
used to say, a good state of soul can go hand in hand with a feeling of 
deep inward disharmony. 
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The interest of The Sign of Jonas is not that it is a finished book, or 
even perhaps an eminently publishable one, but that it is a true enough 
account of someone in this painful condition. Indeed to many of those who 
recall some of the noisier pages of Elected Silence it may possibly seem 
like the portrait of a man eating his own hat. It is a journal of five years 
search for that silence which it was easier to choose than find, and of the 
gradual discovery of it in unexpected places. In the process it shows how 
strong a line in internal criticism the mere business of living can develop, 
‘Rilke’s notebooks have so much power in them that they make me wonder 
why no one writes like that in monasteries, . . . It is a common failing 
of monks to lose themselves in a collective professional personality. . . . 
We cling to our eccentricities and selfishness, but we do so in a way that is 
no longer interesting because it is after all mechanical and vulgar.’ The 
implied contrast here between the common and the commonplace, between 
real solitude and merely deliberate isolation is what this diary explores, and 
it might almost be summed up in the sentence which has perhaps deeper 
implications for the future than would at first appear: ‘the Rule and the 
common life untie all the knots and worry and trouble and unquiet that 
gather in your head when you are living on your own’. 

AELRED 0.P. 


EnciisH ARCHITECTURE SincE THE Recency. By H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel. (Constable; 253s.) 


Some years ago the writer of this book delivered a paper to the R.I.B.A. 
about what he described as ‘the rogue architects’ of the Victorian era. By 
which he meant drawing a parallel with ‘rogue elephants’—the architects 
who worked apart from the main herd. The phrase is most apt to describe 
an architectural phenomenon which happens repeatedly in our civilisation 
and it would not perhaps be far off the mark to describe Mr Goodhart- 
Rendel himself as a ‘rogue architect’ of the twentieth century—or at 
least as a rogue writer on architecture. For where everyone else in the 
field has been pointing out the inability of the traditional idea of archi- 
tecture to cope with our situation in building, he alone among the 
gifted has held to that idea and has dared to apply its tests to what has 
been going on. 

This position of the writer’s, his well-tried, clear-cut philosophy of 
architecture equip him so well to prod the excessively soft belly of what 
we have come to call ‘the Contemporary Movement’. He is thus not unlike 
a solitary Thomist in a room full of Existentialists: and if his approach 
to the subjects at issue prevents him from coming to grips with the diffi- 
culties people feel, it at least enables him to score many telling points. His 
book therefore seems likely to take it place at the side of Scott’s Archi- 
tecture of Humanism as an enduring piece of devil’s advocacy. This is 
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not, of course, what it sets out to be; for it is described, modestly, as ‘An 
interpretation of English architecture since the Regency’. But in reviewing 
this field the writer keeps so strictly to his premisses that, in the end, it 
is these which impose themselves on the reader. 

Though he makes a point of seeing it through French eyes, no man 
knows more about latter-day English architecture than Mr Goodhart- 
Rendel. We have often been invited to re-assess Victoriana on the strength 
of its nostalgic or imaginative content—we think of Mr Betjeman 
carried away by the smell of rotting hymnbooks: but here we are invited 
to reassess it on the strength of its value as design and composition—as 
these are understood in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Fearful as your reviewer 
is of the possible effect of this book on the architectural lay reader, he 
would not be so mean as to try and detract from what is in fact an 
exquisite performance. For however much you may quarrel with what is 
implied in it, this is the most lucid book on architecture which has come 
out during the last quarter century. 

Lance Wricut 


Tue or Otavus Perri, 1529. By Eric E. Yelverton, p.p. 

(S.P.C.K.; 153s.) 

The main interest of the Manual, here edited in an English translation 
with a learned introduction, is that it was the first vernacular Prayer 
Book to appear in modern times, Olavus Petri was no Cranmer either on 
the stage of ecclesiastical politics—though he was in many ways a leading 
reformer in Sweden—or in the sphere of literature, though his Manual 
has had a considerable influence on subsequent Swedish liturgical books. 
It was, however, unknown to Cranmer. 

Olavus Petri was an early disciple of Luther and he studied theology 
at Wittenburg. Luther’s teaching was decisive and Olavus became one 
of the pioneers of the Swedish Reformation, which however was brought 
about for any but purely religious reasons. An examination of his Manual, 
and, with the help of the many extracts provided by Dr Yelverton, of 
similar books compiled at the time, shows that the principal concern of the 
reformers was theological rather than liturgical, That liturgical reforms 
were eagerly desired at the time cannot be doubted, but among the 
reformers the reason behind that desire was a determination to harmonise 
the liturgy with their heretical opinion. Over and over again Olavus 
Petri leaves the shell of the ancient rite—for fear of upsetting the people 
—and by a slight change here and a suppression there produces a nice 
‘evangelical’ document. It is all very sad. So many of these men were 
able, had the good of ordinary people at heart, and yet because they had 
broken with the See of Peter they went sadly astray and drew whole 
nations after them. ‘They destroyed the Faith, once delivered to the 
saints, and evacuated the liturgy of all but a moralistic significance. 
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Dr Yelverton’s book is a model of scholarly editing and he has made 
available a uniquely interesting document. The only lack is the absence 
of a general index. 

J.D.C. 


Tue Encuisn Vitiace. By W. P. Baker. (Oxford: Home University 

Library; 6s.) 

This little book is said to be ‘intended for all those—whether they live 
in town or the country—who wish to understand village life today’. It 
must be said that, if this be its object, it fails to give any vital knowledge 
of country life to those who do not themselves live it, The study of the 
rural village has been attempted many times of late. We have Young’s 
Portrait of a Village (1937), The Changing Village of F. G. Thomas 
(1939), The Village Surveyed (Arnold, 1949), and several factual works 
based on that mass-observation which Booth in London and Rowntree in 
York have made familiar, not to speak of the many contributions in such 
papers as 7'he Countryman, but the present work adds little to our under- 
standing, and the realities of the present situation are given insufficient 
consideration. The fact is that, with few remote exceptions, the village of 
today has been so urbanised by modern transport, wireless, newspapers, 
television and the like, to which must be added the closing of so many 
village schools, that, apart from the tourist, aesthetic and antiquarian 
interest, the problems of modern village life are not very distinguishable 
from those of the smaller market towns. This disappearance of what was 
once so different a society from the urban one is insufficiently emphasised 
in Mr Baker’s book. 

We turn with interest, particularly, to those chapters which are con- 
cerned with the undoubted decay of religious observance and belief in 
rural (as in urban) areas. In Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon there are 
over two hundred Anglican churches to five Catholic. The author speaks 
of the ‘spectacular’ decline in church-going and says that ‘many of our 
country churches are nearly empty Sunday after Sunday’ and that it is 
‘difficult to say whether the decline in the villages is greater or less than 
in the towns’; thus challenging the assertion often made that the habit of 
worship has lingered on in rural areas more markedly than in urban areas. 

He thinks that ‘the lovely buildings’ and ‘the magic of the bells’ gives 
the Church (of England) ‘a better opportunity of recovering its lost 
influence in rural Englnd than have the Nonconformist Churches’. ‘The 
Roman Catholics’, he writes, ‘in most parts of England tend to confine 
their church building to the towns and ask their members in the villages 
to attend Mass in the nearest town’; he neglects, or has never heard of, 
our Mass centres and the farms and manor houses so often used in country 


districts for Mass. 
Henry SLESSER 
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SanTE ET SociETE. (Editions de la Chronique Sociale de France, Lyon; 
950 francs.) 


L’EXPERIMENTATION Humaine EN Mepecine. (Lethielleux, Paris: 
Cahiers Laénnec; 475 francs.) 


The danger of the specialist lies often in his inability to see beyond 
his speciality, and thus, failing to perceive the general pattern of the 
wood for his own particular tree, the knowledge he acquires in that very 
speciality is of lesser value. 

This danger takes on a particularly ominous hue when the content 
of the speciality is man himself, that is, some particular aspect of man—how 
he supports himself and orders his goods—which is Economics; how he 
lives in society—which is Sociology; what goes wrong with his body—which 
is Medicine; or with his mind—which is Psycho-pathology, and so on. 

So vast are the realms which must be explored under each of these 
and other headings that it would take real wisdom to form a comprehensive 
picture. So busy may we be with the evaluation and classification of the 
various characteristics of man that we may well forget man’s essential 
nature, that of a rational being compounded of immortal soul and physical 
body, a being with rights and responsibilities and having an eternal 
destiny. 

In Santé et Société, the report of the 28th session of the Semaine 
Sociale de France held at Montpellier in 1951, we have a series of lectures, 
each by a distinguished expert, which covers practically the whole field 
of Social Science with regard to those aspects of Medicine which have 
social implications. This is an important book and one which cannot fail 
to produce in the intelligent reader a most remarkable picture. Little 
is left out: eugenic problems, psychological problems, the relationship 
which exists between doctor and patient in the ‘Welfare State’, man’s 
rights to life, the rights of society and the individual, abortion, artificial 
insemination, the tension between security and liberty—these are but a few 
of the subjects which are brought into comprehensive moral perspective. 

The authors of the various sections, each expert within his own sphere, 
delight us in showing just how much of their own speciality can contribute 
to the general idea of ‘health’, and how much can hinder or detract 
from the fullness of human nature. They sometimes see dangers from 
within, but are men enough to see them as dangers. There is neither 
doctrinaire praise nor reactionary condemnation: the opinions expressed 
are balanced and moderate, and the whole book is of a high intellectual 
standard. 

If one were suddenly asked about the morality of using human beings 
for medical experiments, one’s first reactions would probably be of 
horror, but a little thought will show that such experiments are in reality 
everyday occurrences. After all, every new drug has to be used for the first 
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time on someone, and its effect on the human being cannot be certainly 
known from animal experiments. Every new operation has to be performed 
on a man for a first time, too, and however much animal experimentation 
has gone before, the effects on man remain until then but a probability. 

If, then, we cannot dismiss the whole subject with a comprehensive 
veto, we must go further into it, and seek to apply moral principles to 
the various circumstances to which research and applied therapeutics give 
rise. For example, to what extent is it justifiable to withhold a therapeutic 
agent from the ‘controls’ in a ‘controlled experiment’? 

L’Experimentation Humaine en Médecine goes into the whole subject 
of human experimentation fully—sometimes unnecessarily fully—from 
an historical, practical and moral point of view. The chapter entitled 
‘Moral Reflections’ is especially good, but there are many pages of detail 
of French legislation of relatively little interest on the British reader. 
A chapter on the experiments carried out in the concentration camps of 
Nazi Germany is of great interest and goes to show how far below 
the requirements of the Natural Law those responsible fell. 

What should be our guide? In brief, the doctor must always recognise 
his patient to be fully human and fully free. Accept these two, and most 
of the moral problems will solve themselves. Brian JOHNSON 


Inux. By Roger P. Buliard. (Macmillan; 21s.) 

Inuk carries in its title at once the Eskimo’s proud boast of his self- 
sufficiency, and the Eskimo’s challenge to the Christian. For ‘Inuk’ is ‘the 
man’, the Eskimo; while the Eskimo’s nearest neighbour, the Indians, are 
‘the lice’, and the white men are ‘the big eyebrows’. Only the Eskimo is 
simply the man, the man of the far frozen North, the man of the Barren 
Lands, the man who found a living in a land that daunted all others. 

Fr Buliard has spent fifteen years among the Eskimos of the Coppermine 
River and Victoria Island, the latter the farthest north of all the Eskimos. 
He has lived with them as an Eskimo, learning to build igloos, to handle 
a team of huskies, to hunt for fish, seals, caribou, even for polar bears; 
learning also something of what it means to be an Eskimo. The Eskimo is 
a savage in a savage land. The Arctic is not the place for the young, the 
old and the sick, znd so the Eskimo is a child-murderer, and will abandon 
the sick and the old to die alone. The Arctic is a hunter’s land, so the 
Eskimo women are chattels to be thrown from one hunter to another, 
indispensable igloo-keepers to be fought over. Yet the Eskimo has two great 
redeeming virtues, a boundless self-less hospitality and an intrepid courage. 

Such is Jmuk, vividly, picturesquely and sympathetically portrayed by 
Fr Buliard, the noble ignoble savage his land has made him. To redeem 
him from evil and ignorance the Christian must bear to Inuk the Man, 
Christ. To that task Fr Buliard and his companions dedicate their lives, 
for that work they lay them down. J.s. 
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History oF THE Otp Testament. By Paul Heinisch. (The Liturgical 

Press, St John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota.) 

The ordinary Christian who discovers for himself the fascination of Old 
Testament history does not want jejune accounts of stories that are much 
more excitingly told in the Scriptures themselves, but he may very well 
feel the need of a companion volume which will help him to get a general 
view of text and context, to sort out dates, genealogies, and geographical 
details, and to guide him to more specialised studies of particular points 
of interest. For this purpose Dr Heinisch’s volume is the best we have 
so far received from a Catholic publisher. It covers the ground briefly and 
simply, giving in each section summaries of the views of different scholars, 
assessing their value, and relating the books to their cultural and religious 
background. The bibliography, necessarily an important feature, has wisely 
not confined itself to Catholic writers, but gives a genuinely representative 
cross-section of the available literature, its weakness in this respect being 
the great preponderance of studies in foreign languages. The section on the 
Flood, for instance, does not list a single article in English, a fact which 
must to some extent limit its usefulness for the general reader. One may 
well ask why the technique of the admirable little decorative map on page 
354 was not more widely used in other parts of the book, which is amply 
illustrated with symbolic pictures in a style familiar to readers of Worship. 
A short commentary on these is provided at the end and serves to draw 
together some of the Old Testament typology. As compositions the draw- 
ings are occasionally not very unified, but others are extremely successful 
and give the book a most refreshing appearance. We do not raise here our 
one serious doubt which is how far it is wise to endeavour to isolate Old 
Testament theology in a separate volume. AS 


Frep or Oxrorp. The Memoirs of Fred Bickerton. (Evans Bros; 18s.) 
There are times when even the most stalwart need to warm themselves by 
the company of a reassuring personality, and in the case of Fred Bicker- 
ton, until recently Head Porter of University College, there can be no 
question of the personality or the reassurance. He has named his memoirs 
from the fact that, years ago, a parcel addressed simply to ‘Fred of Oxford’ 
reached him quite safely, and the incident speaks for itself. Undoubtedly 
those who had personal contact with Fred during his more than fifty years 
of service at the college will derive most pleasure from this book, for at 
times the glow of genuine enthusiasm, with which the whole thing is lit, 
has to do duty for a more direct communication. What does, however, 
come across vividly is the joy of a lifetime spent in work that always 
implied personal relationships, where class and status were only the inciden- 
tals. Its loyalties were never abstract, yet neither were they undiscriminat- 
ing. The engaging chapter on Masters of University College contains the 
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aside that some Oxford dons ‘are apt to believe that the world ends at the 
Great Western Railway Station’, and perhaps, as one who himself seldom 
went beyond it, like the best of those he served, he never permitted a 
confined and specialised world to destroy a youthful openness of outlook. 
The fact that he could be persuaded to leave the gardening jobs of a well- 
earned retirement to attempt even the pleasant task of writing an auto- 
biography is witness to his place in a noble and alas! fast disappearing 
generation that saw possibilities where most of us would only see problems, 


An Intropuction To WELSH Poetry. From the Beginnings to the Six- 
teenth Century. By Gwyn Williams. (Faber and Faber; 253s.) 

This book gives an account of Welsh poetry up to the end of the 
sixteenth century in eight chapters of narrative and comment and quota- 
tion and free translation. There are also appendices on prosody and on 
the Arthurian legend and there is a competent bibliography. The writer 
has read widely and has consulted authorities. His story is fairly depend- 
able—least so, however, when he deals with the sixteenth century and 
Renaissance. It is a work of popularisation, and as such admirable, for it is 
lively and unpedantic, and the translations are often poetry. They are also 
often wrong. Yet the happy lightheartedness of the whole work precludes 
exact criticism, For those English readers who may wish to learn some- 
thing of the nature of Welsh poetry, this book will be the most pleasant 
introduction and will beget goodwill. 


S.L. 


Spain anD Portucat (The World in Colour Series), Edited by Doré 

Ogrizek. (McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; 30s.) 

This charming book is a tourist’s pre-guide to Spain and Portugal. 
It contains a number of independent sections on Art, Literature, History 
(too short, these, to be much more than lists of names with a quick, quali- 
fying adjective, but very prettily illustrated), followed by impressionistic 
accounts of such cities as Madrid and Toledo, and of the various regions 
of Spain. There is a lesson on the bull-fight. Then parallel offices are per- 
formed for Portugal, with a sketch of popular art in that country. The 
whole is lavishly illustrated (roughly, a picture to every page) in a variety 
of styles, with water-colour tones predominating. There are some vivid 
observations, and no one will see this book and not want to visit the reality. 
It is translated from the French and, occasionally, French forms of Spanish 
names have been inadvertently retained, which is a pity. si 


